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Race Relations And The 


Commonwealth Of Nations 


By N. D. Harper. 


opening the Commonwealth Relations Conference at Lahore in March 

last, the Prime Minister of Pakistan described the Commonwealth 
as “multi-racial, multi-cultural and multi-lingual.” It had been so in 
1949 when the previous conference had been held, but the Commonwealth 
had been so recently transformed that no perspective view was possible. 
The five years which elapsed between the two conferences constituted a 
period of trial, of testing, of the new multi-racial Commonwealth. It is 
also true of course that in a sense the old British Empire and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations had been multi-racial communities. Britain 
as a colonial power had had a wide experience of multi-racial problems 
and had gradually evolved techniques of dealing with them, as well as 
general principles for the conduct of relations with other ethnic groups. 
All the dominions were multi-racial and multi-cultural states; many of 
them multi-lingual as well. 

What has happened since 1947 has been that these problems are being 
discussed on a new plane, at a different level, where the predominant 
voices are no longer primarily European. They are now Asian and 
African as well. Perhaps the predominant characteristic of the Common- 
wealth of Nations to 1947 was that it was based broadly on the British 
way of life. This is no longer so: it is now a complex of diverse cultures, 
of nations whose distinct traditions, religions and cultures have no easily 
ascertainable common denominator. One of the problems discussed at 
length towards the end of the Lahore conference was precisely this: what 
is the integrating factor in the modern Commonwealth? There was a 
variety of answers, but the most common one was the democratic way 
of life. There is of course a basic affinity between the British and the 
democratic ways of life; there is at the same time a subtle shift in emphasis. 
The whole problem of race relations needs to be, and is being, re-examined 
in this new context. The United Kingdom, still the lynch pin of the 
Commonwealth, has a primary interest in the solution of the problem. 
But it is no longer the responsibility solely of the United Kingdom: in a 
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multi-racial Commonwealth, the responsibility for its solution rests with 
all members. It is an intra~Commonwealth, perhaps even an international, 
problem. 


The phenomenon of racial tension is of course a very old one, one not 
confined to communities of which a European population forms one 
element. It exists in African and Asian communities where the European 
element forms an insignificant element: it is to be found throughout South 
and South East Asia where the Chinese or the Indian minority has been the 
subject of discrimination. What is important is to analyse and to dissect 
the basic causes of racial tension and to make explicit rather than implicit 
the nature of the concept of race itself. This has been done for the Lahore 
conference by Philip Mason in his masterly “Essay on Racial Tension.” 


What is race? It is clear that in the modern world there is no such 
thing as pure race: the nearest approach to the scientist’s concept is the 
Australian aborigine where a mixture of strains has become stabilized as 
a result of long isolation. One can accept as a working definition Mason’s 
view that a race is “a group of human beings distinguished from other 
groups by several genetical and biological characteristics normally found in 
association.”' There is however no necessary connection between racial 


difference and racial tension. There is likewise no necessary implication 


of racial inferiority or superiority. There are observable differences between 
the achievements of different ethnic groups. The traditional and now 
discredited view—a view strongly advocated by the pseudo-anthropologists 
and sociologists of the Nazi era—was that there were innate differences in 
intellectual capacity between different racial stocks, and that the gulf 
between races was an unbridgeable one. The modern anthropologist and 
sociologist adopts the view rather that differences between racial achieve- 
ment arise out of differing experiences, out of the fact that different ethnic 
groups are at different stages of development, that there is an observable 
time lag between the development of different communities. The logical 
deduction is, therefore, that the gulf can be bridged, that the problem is 
a soluble one: there is no historical or psychological justification for the 
view that there are inherent differences in capacity between ethnic groups. 

In multi-racial societies emotional and psychological factors do tend 
to create added tensions. Religious differences and class or economic 
conflicts tend to engender friction in any society. Observable physical 
differences between racial groups heighten and aggravate these frictions 
and add to them the social fear of miscegenation. The dominant group in 
a multi-racial society—not always white—attempts as a rule to adopt 
stabilizing devices to freeze social and political relationships. These 
stabilizing devices, involving as a rule discrimination and segregation, 


1. P. Mason: An Essay on Racial Tension, p.9. 
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affect economic efficiency and tend to impair moral standards. Racial 
tension is aggravated and becomes socially and politically dangerous when, 
in a delicately balanced static society, pressures are engendered for a 
revision of status. In a caste and class society, based largely upon race, 
tension reaches breaking point when economic and social changes lead to 
a demand for the development of an open society with complete social 
mobility. Fear of social, political and economic changes gives an emotional 
edge to the existing social tensions. The attempt to preserve or to modify 
the status quo produces the danger of disintegration and of bitter racial 
tension. 

The problem of racial tension is a world-wide one. Within the 
Commonwealth it has developed to a lesser degree in the West Indies. 
In Malaya the problems of a plural society have become acute as the result 
of a growing Malay consciousness of the important role of the Indians and 
the Chinese. It has become a major problem in Africa, in Kenya and 
Uganda and Rhodesia, but primarily in the Union of South Africa. In 
Pakistan and India the problems are largely religious and cultural rather 
than racial. 

At the Lahore Conference, the problem was considered primarily in 
African terms. The right of any community to determine the ethnic 
composition of its population was broadly conceded: this is recognized by 
the vast majority of members of the Commonwealth. There is a sensitive- 
ness as to method and an oblique criticism of Australian policy based upon 
a conviction that racial rather than economic considerations played a rather 
larger part than Australia is prepared to admit. What was disputed was the 
right of any community to adopt discriminatory tactics infringing demo- 
cratic principles against minority groups already admitted to a national 
community. An exceptionally well-balanced delegation put the conflicting 
points of view held by the different racial groups in South Africa. 

The ethnic context in which the apartheid policy has been worked 
out is important. The Union of South Africa contains a population of 
2,643,187 Europeans and 10,003,188 Natives. Of these 8,535,341 are 
Bantus, 364,524 are Indians and Pakistanis, and 1,102,323 are Cape 
Coloured. The rest of the continent contains a vast population of Africans, 
millions of whom have close racial and cultural affinities with the native 
people within the Union. “The continent of Africa contains 130 million 
people of whom 4 million are white, and among these Europeans there 
is only one distinct and separate nation, the Afrikander nation. For better 
or for worse, this tiny nation has decided, in spite of the overwhelming 
preponderance of the black and coloured races, that it is going to survive. 
For the Afrikander, the matter of survival has become an irresistible life 
force, a veritable obsession.” (Malan, August, 1949.) One other relevant 
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element must be put into the picture: the Afrikander has developed an 
outlook and culture completely different from that of the Hollander. Unlike 
the English resident of South Africa, there is nowhere else to go. This 
is his cultural home and there can be no Dunkirk. 


The case for apartheid was put eloquently, moderately, and with a 
deep sincerity that impressed all members of the Commonwealth at the 
Conference. At bottom, the Afrikander position arises out of the anomalous 
position of the white community as a minority in South Africa. For almost 
three and a quarter centuries, the Afrikaans-speaking community in South 
Africa has evolved as an entity separate from the Dutch communities in 
Europe from which it mainly originated. British rule had been persistently 
avoided by the Voor-trekkers, who sought independent development. The 
South African war of 1899-1902 and the subsequent grant of responsible 
government were merely interludes in the development of an intense 
nationalism steering its course between the Scylla of submergence by the 
vast African majority and the Charybdus of absorption by Britain. The 
essential difference between the development of South African nationalism 
and nationalism in other areas lay in the immense external pressure exerted 
by a different ethnic majority. In a sense, too, South Africa is also in the 


position of an imperial power with its colonial peoples all mixed up within 
itself in one country. 


Given the unique situation which exists in South Africa, a proud white 
nation living in a black continent and determined to maintain its own 
separate existence at all costs, the policy of apartheid represents a considered 
attempt to achive this objective. To many South Africans, including the 
Dutch Reformed churches, the term “differential development is preferable 
to apartheid as describing more aptly the essence and purpose of official 
policy. The underlying assumption behind this policy is that any society 
is more than the sum of its component units: the group has a basic function 
to perform as a nation, a specific contribution to world civilisation. Racial 
groups, quite apart from questions of ethnic superiority and inferiority, 
have an obligation to protect their ways of life. As one South African 
delegate pointed out, the fact of race was merely one aspect of a funda- 
mental difference in outlook. A nation’s feelings of being a separate people 
crystallised round, but not exclusively round, a difference of race, a 
difference which coincides with many other differences. South Africans 
have no systematic philosophy of innate superiority of the Nazi type: they 
emphatically repudiate it. “We have assumptions of superiority and facts 
of superiority in the present situation. No thinking man would subscribe 
to-day to the straight doctrine of innate white superiority. We have too 
many coloured men of high ability in our midst.” What the Afrikanders 
want is the separate development and protection of different cultural 
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patterns in South Africa in an atmosphere of tolerance and goodwill so 
that each ethnic group can find its own fulfilment. The policy of 
“differential development” involved discrimination between, rather than 
discrimination against, different races. “It was a bar, but a culture bar 
rather than a colour bar.” 

The deliberate adoption of a culture bar with the attempt at separate 
segregated development is an exceptionally costly one: the substitution of 
white for coloured labour in South African communities, for 2xample, 
would impose an almost intolerable economic strain. But the burden is 
one that Afrikanders are prepared to face up to in order to achieve their 
long-term objective, an objective that can be reached only in an atmosphere 
of mutual understanding and with the collaboration of other peoples. It 
carries with it a growing sense of responsibility for the interests of non- 
Europeans and a concern for their welfare. The South African Bureau 
of Racial Affairs argues that in the course of perhaps two generations the 
African will bridge the cultural gap and become the equal of the European 
in civilisation. “If equality of civilisation exists, the denial of rights to the 
Native population will be nothing but oppression . . . Apart from the 
question of whether such a policy could be followed for an indefinite 
period, this road can lead only to perpetual strife . . . Moreover it will 
mean that the European group . . . will be compelled to take steps which 
may well be contrary to its Christian conscience.” The Dutch Reformed 
Churches met in synod at Bloemfontein in 1950 and concluded that “the 
policy of eventual intermingling is rejected because it will lead to unneces- 
sary clashes between the two races: will dig the grave for the future of 
the white race, and will therefore be a great disadvantage to Christian 
culture in Africa. Therefore this would be a bad influence on the healthy 
growth of the Bantu.”? 


Apartheid reflects the opinion of a majority of the Afrikanders and 
of a minority of the British group in South Africa. It is a policy vigorously 
repudiated by a minority of white opinion and the overwhelming majority 
of Africans, whether Bantu, Cape Coloured or Indian in origin. To its 
opponents it is at once unreal and un-Christian: the hard facts of South 
African development have brought about a situation in which integration 
provides the only realistic solution. Separation appears to be impracticable 
because, industrially, the South African economy depends upon a non- 
European labour force, the integration here has gone a long way. Sixteen 
per cent. of the skilled and 67 per cent. of the unskilled labour is non- 
European. Any attempt at rural segregation appears to be out of the ques- 
tion. There is insufficient land available now or through purchase to meet 
tribal needs, and even the incorporation of the protectorates would not 
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resolve the problem because of the steady pressure to migrate from 
tribal areas, an economic and social process that would be difficult 
to reverse. The African has been drawn fully into the spiritual life of 
South Africa: the last census showed that there were 4,167,988 non- 
European Christians as against 2,221,421 European Christians. To the 
opponents of apartheid, the process of economic, spiritual and even 
social integration in South Africa has gone so far that any attempt to 
unscramble it would not only be morally wrong and economically 
crippling: it would be politically dangerous. As one South African put 
it, the country was faced with twin dangers of chaos and revolution. 
Chaos if change was too rapid, revolution if change came too slowly. 

The explosive qualities of the South African situation arise in part 
out of the use by the European minority of their virtual monopoly of 
political power to bolster up their superior economic and social position. 
The use of the normal stabilizing devices by a minority in a multi-racial 
society is normally successful in a static society. Their use in a dynamic 
society aggravates fear and threatens social disintegration. It is this kind 
of fear that evoked the comment at one stage: “The South African whites 
are not expendable. Rather than become a creative minority, the Afrikaaner 
will go down fighting.” 

At the United Nations, South Africa has claimed that the problem 
of racial minorities is one of domestic jurisdiction. This has been a claim 
supported explicitly, or implicitly by abstention, by several members of the 
Commonwealth, sometimes perhaps with the purpose of counting heads 
when other contentious issues come before the United Nations. But 
whether or not a legal argument of domestic jurisdiction can be successfully 
raised at the international level, it is perfectly clear that the South African 
question has important implications for the multi-racial Commonwealth of 
Nations as a whole. It affects the relations of South Africa with India and 
Pakistan because of the existence of a small Indian minority in South 
Africa, even although neither country is willing to receive repatriated 
nationals from South Africa. It inevitably has repercussions on other parts 
of Africa where similar problems of race relations exist. 

The whole problem of race relations is an African one, not merely 
a South African one: Kenya, Uganda and the Central African Federation 
are faced with problems:similar in kind if not in degree. A high proportion 
of European settlers here sympathize with, if they do not fully accept, the 
apartheid policy. The problem of fear there is at once an economic and 
a racial one. There is a genuine concern at a threat to economic standards 
and a European way of life; the threat appears to be associated with 
differences of pigmentation. On the other hand, to many Rhodesians, the 
solution lies in a levelling upwards rather than downwards, in the develop- 
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ment of a strong African middle class that will not be isolated educationally, 
socially or culturally from the Europeans. It lies in integration rather than 
segregation, an integration deliberately fostered by a ruling European 
minority prepared ultimately to accept the fact of numerical inferiority 
and content to adopt the role of a creative minority. As Sir Godfrey 
Huggins put it: “In the end the people will take their place according to 
their worth and standard of civilization, not according to the colour of 
their skin. Let us show the world that we can create a great multi-racial 
State where the interest of all is to see that a civilised way of life is the 
common standard, and where opportunity to advance in the economic 
and political sphere becomes a common heritage.’ 


Southern Rhodesia has accepted the fact of economic integration and 
envisages social integration as inevitable. It has adopted a broad policy 
of what can be described as partnership in development. As a first step, 
political rights have been conceded to all Africans who could fulfil the 
voting qualifications: some 500 African names have been put on the voters’ 
roll. Of those eligible only perhaps 10 per cent. have so far applied, partly 
because of the uncertainty in the minds of many Africans of the value of 
federation, partly because of wariness of European intentions. The danger 
may well lie in subsequent European attempts to limit the voters’ roll. 
But present policy appears clearly to be the creation of an integrated nation 
regardless of race and creed, with equal rights for all civilized men and 
equal rights for all men to become civilized. The setting of such a goal 
has given encouragement to Africans, not merely in Rhodesia but as far 
afield as West Africa. On the other hand, neither Kenya nor Uganda has 
shown signs of adopting a Rhodesian policy: Mau-Mau has rather intensified 
their support for apartheid policies. The interesting thing is, that the 
policy of integration and the concept of the white community performing the 
function of a creative minority received strong support from the West 
Indies and from Malaya. 

Where does the United Kingdom stand on these issues? British 
policy towards colonial peoples has undergone a steady transition since 
the eighteenth century. The leaders of the humanitarian and religious 
revival seized upon the natural rights philosophy and the Benthamite 
gospel of utility to formulate more humane policies of dealing with coloured 
peoples. Burke’s view, that “we are bound to act according to the largest 
and most generous construction of their laws, rights, usages, institutions and 
good customs,” came to permeate British colonial policy. Munro in 1824 
had looked forward to the time when “we shall. .so far improve the 
character of our Indian subjects as to enable them to govern and protect 
themselves.” “Whenever such a time shall arrive, it will probably be 


3. World To-day, May, 1953, p.199. 
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best for both countries that the British control over India should gradually 
be withdrawn.” The deductions drawn from such premises have varied 
from time to time and from area to area during the nineteenth century. 
But the general trends were clear. On the one hand, there was an oscillation 
between assimilation or integration and association, with the emphasis 
increasingly upon association or indirect rule with self government as the 
goal. This was the policy worked out empirically by Sir George Grey 
in New Zealand and South Africa, by MacGregor and Hubert Murray in 
Papua, by Lugard and Temple in equatorial Africa. It reached its apogee 
in the principles of trusteeship written into the League of Nations mandates 
system. On the other hand, there was the steady development of Indian 
autonomy, culminating in the recognition of the independence of India 
and Pakistan in 1947. In South Africa, where the problem differed in 
kind rather than degree, Britain had sought tentatively to adopt a system 
of partial segregation based on association with careful safeguards for the 
native peoples of the three protectorates of Bechuanaland, Basutoland and 
Swaziland. The granting of self government to the South African Union 
carried with it responsibility for the administration of native policy. 


The shift in British colonial policy in recent years has been clearly 
in the direction of greater local autonomy. The tempo of change has been 
accelerated tremendously since 1939. Both major political parties accept 
as initial premises the need for rapid economic development, the importance 
of steady constitutional progress (if possible, slightly in advance of colonial 
opinion), and the necessity for reducing the educational and social gap 
between white and coloured peoples. These principles have been applied 
with varying degrees of consistency and success (East Africa remains the 
trouble spot) over the past decade. 


The apartheid policy of the Union of South Africa is based on 
different premises. The liberal British tradition in South Africa is 
epitomised by Shepstone’s view that, since the gap between races was 
cultural rather than social or ethnic, the African would ultimately be the 
European’s equal. The appropriate policy was, therefore, to adopt “colour 
blind” legislation which based discrimination on cultural grounds. The 
Afrikaaner policy of apartheid, unlike this policy of social and economic 
integration, assumed that there were absolute differences between races 
and that the gulf was an unbridgeable one. To the United Kingdom 
representatives this is a totally unacceptable premise; to them, ethnic 
differences are due to different experience, to differing stages of economic 
progress, to a variety of habits. It is the result fundamentally of a time 
lag in development, and the problem is therefore a soluble one. In plural 
societies it is necessary to concede rights to coloured peoples. The rate 
of change will differ from society to society, and progress may be slow at 
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first. Once the goal is set, then it is possible to move towards it at an 
increasing tempo. It is not feasible to adopt a policy of complete 
segregation; even if it were, it would be morally wrong to attempt to do so. 

The firm stand of the United Kingdom on the racial issue was sup- 
ported for a variety of reasons by all the other members of the Common- 
wealth. To the vast majority of delegates it ran counter to the concept of 
basic human rights: the argument that all people regardless of colour, poli- 
tical or religious creed must be conceded the same fundamental rights ap- 
peared an unanswerable one. The position of the New Zealand Maori 
showed the possibilities of racial harmony. While the majority of Maoris 
were to be found in the lower income groups and few entered the profes- 
sions, business or administration, there was no kind of exploitation or dis- 
crimination. There was a unity of opinion based upon a fundamental belief 
in democracy: this led to the conceding of full economic rights and edu- 
cational equality with a deliberate policy of separate Maori representation 
to prevent the swamping of Maori voters in predominantly European 
electorates. The really significant thing was that the Maoris, who fifty 
years ago were believed to be a dying race, are now increasing in numbers 
at a more rapid rate than the Europeans. The analogy with South Africa 
is of course only a partial one because the Maoris constitute a permanent 
minority. 

The experience of the United States is also against a policy of 
apartheid. The Southern states sought for generations to preserve in a 
plural society a policy of segregation. Today the stabilizing devices have 
gradually collapsed and the United States is now moving in the direction 
of integration with parallel and equal development with full equality for 
both races. The negro is ceasing to be a part American and is rapidly 
becoming a full American. The tempo of change is far more rapid than 
seemed possible five years ago; the recent Supreme Court decision against 
educational segregation has immensely increased the tempo of change 
despite the strong emotional reactions in some areas. The analogy with 
South Africa is by no means a complete one; yet although the negro 
constitutes a minority in the country as a whole, there are several states 
in which the negro forms a majority. 

From a Commonwealth point of view, the whole problem is of 
crucial importance: the policy of differential development threatens the 
unity of a multi-racial community. There is a growing body of opinion 
which believes that democracy and segregation cannot co-exist, that the 
Commonwealth can survive only by the preservation of those fundamental 
democratic rights which today give it unity. One Asian delegate believed 
it preferable to risk destruction rather than to violate fundamental human 
rights. In a practical way, the policy of apartheid poses difficult problems 
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for India and Pakistan whose nationals reside in South Africa. For the 
United Kingdom it raises in an acute form the problem of the future of 
the three protectorates, largely enclaves within the South African Union. 
London is at present firmly opposed to any relinquishing of sovereignty here 
to South Africa: to do so would be regarded as betrayal in the rest of Africa 
as well as in Asia. To the new Asian members of the Commonwealth 
acutely if not abnormally sensitive to problems of colonial status, any 
surrender in Bechuanaland would be regarded as a reversal of the liberal 
trends in post-war British colonial policy. It could destroy the immense 
fund of good will towards Britain built up in the past decade. 


The problem is a Commonwealth problem in another sense. The 
logical corollary of the British policy of self government for colonial peoples 
is the enlargement of the Commonwealth: As the Gold Coast and Nigeria, 
the Central African and West Indian federations, Malaya and East Africa 
attain full stature within the present British Empire, the question of their 
admission to the Commonwealth will inevitably arise. The West Indian 
view is that the completion of federation would automatically involve 
membership. In fact, it would require the assent of all the existing 
members, three Asian and four European and South Africa. On that 
decision will rest the future shape of the Commonwealth: the admission 
of new African members would give a majority of non-European mem- 
bers. South Africa, already intensely nationalistic and increasingly 
republic in outlook may well decide that the advantages of 
Commonwealth membership may be outweighed by the disadvantage 
of association with states whose racial policies are so diametrically 
opposed to her own. The United Kingdom in the not too 
distant future may be faced with a choice between the fulfillment of her 
colonial policies in Africa and Asia and a compromise to preserve South 
African membership of the Commonwealth at the expense of alienating the 
new Asian partners and the rest of Africa. 


The solution to this explosive problem of race relations which is 
causing intra~Commonwealth tension must come from within South Africa. 
It must be resolved with the active co-operation of the white minority 
rather than through exernal pressures: intemperate debates within the 
United Nations have aggravated rather than eased tensions and have tended 
to make a proud and perhaps stiff necked people more stubborn defenders 
of the status quo. The value of discussion within the Commonwealth lies 
in the dispassionate and comparative examination of race relations over 
a wide area, in the pooling of experience and, above all, in the presumption 
of a basic good will. There was general agreement that a rich diversity of 
national cultures is important to the world, that the small national state 
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has a positive role to fulfil. There was also agreement that the basic moral 
values underlying national policies need careful examination. A multi- 
racial and multi-national Commonwealth can continue to exist only if there 
is a large measure of agreement as to what these moral values are. 


Commonwealth experience appears to indicate the imperative need 
for the adoption of a forward policy. “The test of progress that could be 
applied was that there must be a perceptible movement in a democratic 
direction. ..so that it was clear that a dynamic and not a static policy 
was being adopted, so that it was clear that democracy in the full sense 
was the goal.”* A purely static society cannot be preserved. Integration 
rather than differential development appears to offer the solution. The 
creation of an African middle class which could bridge the social, economic 
and racial gulf would make a major contribution to the solution of the 
problem. The Rhodesian objective of attempting to build up a common 
citizenship for African and Europeans, to create a Rhodesian nation regard- 
less of race and creed, based on the principle of equal rights for all civilized 
men, and equal opportunity for all men to become civilized, comes closest 
to the present Commonwealth ideal. Most South Africans would today 
regard such a policy as unacceptable since it would relegate them to the 


status, at best of a creative minority. But Afrikaaner policy has already 
shown that it is not inflexible; a more careful examination of both motives 
and values may bring a solution more in line with the broad democratic 
trends of Commonwealth policies. Failure to achieve such a solution could 
result in a contraction of membership.- 


4. Rapporteur’s Report: Commonwealth Relations Conference, Lahore, 1954. 
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Whither Japan? + 


By W. Macmahon Ball. 


I imagine that for most Australians one question about Japan dwarfs 
all others. Is Japan likely to return to the policies of the past, to the sup- 
profession of freedoms at home and to aggressions abroad? One way to 
tackle this question is to inquire whether there have been any important 
changes in the circumstances that helped to shape Japan’s past policies. 
Has there been any important change in her economic and demographic 
circumstances, in her political organisation, or in the outlook of her 
leaders? 


If the pressure of population was a good reason or a plausible pretext 
for territorial expansion in the 1930s, this pressure is much more powerful 
and insistent to-day. In 1936, just before Japan extended her aggression in 
China, the population of the home islands was about 70,000,000. In 
1954 the population of these islands is about 88,000,000. It is true that 
nearly half of the rapid increase of 10,500,000 between October 1, 1945, 
and October 1, 1950, was due to the repatriation of soldiers and civilians 
from former Japanese territories, and other places overseas, and was partly 
due to the postwar boom in births resulting from postponed marriages. 


It is also true that the Japanese birth rate has been falling rapidly 
since 1948, when it reached a postwar peak of thirty-five per thousand. 
In 1953 it was down to twenty-three per thousand, lower than in some 
Western countries. Since 1949 the sale of contraceptives has been permitted 
and family limitation officially encouraged. Under the Eugenic Protection 
Law of 1948, abortion is permitted when pregnancy is expected to have 
undesirable effects on the mother for medical or economic reasons. There 
were 246,000 cases of suspended pregnancy under the law in 1949; three 
years later the number increased to 805,000 or 40 per cent. of the number 
of births. These figures include only those cases reported to the Welfare 
Ministry. Yet this very drastic reduction of the birth rate will not bring any 
quick relief to the population pressure. For the death rate has also fallen 
very fast, to less than ten per thousand in 1953, as a result of the public 
health measures, such as mass inoculation, and the use of the new life- 
saving drugs. In any case the present slight decline in the rate of natural 
increase does not affect the problem of finding food and work for those 


* The « opinions expressed in this article are partly based on observations and impressions during 
a short visit to Japan earlier this year. .B. 
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already born. It was estimated in 1950 that Japan would need to find 
employment for an additional 8,000,000 new male workers between then 
and 1970. The Population Problems Research Institute of the Ministry 
of Welfare estimates that, if present trends continue, the population will 
reach 100,000,000 by 1970.? 

The opportunities to produce more food at home by more efficient 
cultivation, or by cultivating new areas, are strictly limited. In 1945 the 
Japanese Government sponsored a 15-year plan for the reclamation of 
over 4,000,000 acres, which would bring the total area under cultivation 
to about 18,000,000 acres. It now seems clear that the early official esti- 
mates of the food that could be grown on the new land were much too 
optimistic, and these estimates have since been sharply reduced. More- 
over, the rearmament programme will tend to reduce domestic food 
production. Between the end of the war and 1948 over 400,000 acres 
of former military land was brought under cultivation, but the present trend 
is to return this land to military uses. Nor can much be expected from 
more extensive cultivation. The rice yield per acre is already three times 
higher in Japan than in India, and half as high again as in the United 
States. There is substantial agreement between Japanese and foreign 
experts that even if the plans for increased home production are reasonably 
successful, Japan will still need to import over 20 per cent of her food if 
she is to feed her growing population at the prewar standard of 2,160 
calories per person per day.* 

And what of the political changes that attracted such attention during 
the Occupation? To what extent have these changed Japan’s political 
character? It will be recalled that General MacArthur carried out two very 
comprehensive purges, the first in January 1946 and the second in January 
1947. He had been directed by the United States Government to remove 
from positions of responsibility or influence all persons who had been 
“active exponents of militant nationalism or aggression”. He interpreted 
this directive in a very wide sense. Only about fifty of the wartime Diet 
members escaped the first purge, and the second purge removed from office 
many of the ablest and most experienced business leaders. 

Since 1950, however, the purge policy has been reversed and to-day the 
great majority of “purgees” have been “depurged.” Many once again hold 
key positions. Eight of the members of the Cabinet formed by Mr. Yoshida 
after the elections of April, 1953, were former purgees. Mr. Hatoyama, 
Mr. Yoshida’s great rival for the leadership of the Liberal Party, has a long 
record of militarism in foreign policy and anti-liberalism in domestic policy. 


1. See Irene B. Taueber: “Japan's Increasing People,” — Affairs, September 1950. 
Be . Okazaki: “The Population Problem in , rn Economic Review, vee 
“The Present and Future of Japan's salation,” hous Data Paper No. 4, 1.P.R. 
Conference, Kyoto, 1954. 
3. For a full discussion see E. A. Ackerman: Japan’s Natural Resources. 
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Mr. Shigemitsu, the leader of the Progressives, the second conservative 
party, was sentenced by the International Military Tribunal to seven years’ 
imprisonment for his share in making the foreign policy that produced 
war. In 1954, the chairman of the Liberal Party’s Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee was Mr. Juichi Tsushima, who was former President of the North 
China Development Company, and served in the Koiso wartime Cabinet; 
the Education Minister was Mr. Shigeo Adachi, who had served in the 
Abe and Koiso Cabinets, been Mayor of Singapore in 1942, and Governor 
of Tokyo in 1943. General Ugaki, who gained more votes than any other 
candidate in the 1953 elections, had formerly served four periods as War 
Minister. These are only a few of the many members of the old guard now 
openly restored to positions of power 

The changed American attitude towards the purge reflects the general 
international situation. In 1946, even in 1947, the main aim was to ensure 
that Japan would not return to the paths of aggression. By 1948 the fear 
of the Soviet Union was beginning to dwarf all other fears. Japan, the 
former enemy, became the coveted ally. If her industrial and military 
strength were to be restored, it seemed necessary to bring back to power the 
able and experienced leaders who had made their country so formidable 
in 1941. 

It is not only the old leaders, but the old habits and institutions which 
are being steadily restored. One might indeed easily get the impression that 
the main activity of the Government to-day is “correcting the excesses of 
the Occupation.” The movement to restrict the liberties granted during the 
early days of the Occupation has gained momentum since the Peace Treaty 
came into effect in 1952. There have been increased restrictions on the 
freedom of trade-unions, particularly on the right to strike and to engage 
in collective bargaining, amendments to the labour relations laws, abridging 
or revoking the new rights given to the workers, and of course a series of 
stringent measures against communists or suspected communists. Two 
important measures which became law this year clearly illustrate this trend. 
They were designed to establish a firmer control over teachers and police. 

Before 1945 the schools were the regimented seed-beds of militarism 
and emperor worship. For a teacher to foster a liberal and critical approach 
to public questions meant instant dismissal, and almost certain 
imprisonment. During the Occupation a group of American educationists 
set out, with glowing idealism, to transform the education system. The 
Fundamental Law of Education of March 1947 established the “neutrality” 
of teachers. They were no longer to indoctrinate their students on behalf of 
the government, or of any political party. It was their duty to take a 
“neutral” or objective attitude on all public questions. At the same time the 
Americans fostered the growth of the Japan Teachers’ Union. The Japanese 
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Government came to feel that these reforms were one of the most dangerous 
excesses of the Occupation. The Teachers’ Bill of 1954 prohibits any 
teacher in a public school, local or national, primary or secondary, from 
engaging in any political activity except voting. He is not, for example able 
to work in any political party, even outside his school district. 


The Government maintained that the Japan Teachers’ Union—some 
500,000 strong—had been infiltrated by communists and fellow-travellers; 
that its members were exploiting their new freedom and their prestige as 
scholars to promote seditious thoughts and activities; that it was as 
important to protect democracy from the extreme Left as from the extreme 
Right. The opponents of the Teachers’ Bills—and they include most of 
the newspapers and centre groups as well as the Left—claimed that the 
Government was trying to crush any critical examination of its own policies, 
under the pretext of suppressing communism. The view was widely expres- 
sed that the Government's eagerness to push through these Bills was mainly 
due to the success of sixteen Opposition candidates backed by the Teachers’ 
Union at the 1953 elections. 

The second measure was to re-establish a single and highly centralised 
national police force. Before the war the national police inspired fear and 
awe in every city and villiage of Japan. The Americans felt that if democ- 
racy was to take root the police must come to be regarded as the friends and 
servants, not the gaolers, of the people. The first step was to make them 
more directly responsible to the local communities they served. Hence 
under the Police Reform Law of 1947 all cities and towns were given their 
own police forces, controlled by the electéd local authorities. The country- 
side outside the towns was to be looked after by the National Rural Police, 
a separate and comparatively small body. The Government claimed that this 
was a hopelessly inefficient arrangement. The opponents of the new Police 
Bill agreed that the post-war decentralisation of Police authority was 
probably too extreme, and that better co-ordination was needed. But 
they insisted that the complete concentration of authority over a single 
police system in the hands of the central government meant a return to past 
arrangements which most citizens dreaded. 

The Government seeks to justify these restrictions on the ground 
that the Western-style “reforms” imposed upon Japan by the Occupation 
were unsuited to Japan’s social soil and climate, however proper they 
may be in the Western democracies. There is some real substance in this 
argument, but it seems important to distinguish sharply between those 
externally imposed changes which are incompatible with Japan's national 
character and those that are merely inconsistent with the sectional interests 


of Japan’s ruling groups. The Government of Japan does not seem anxious 
to dwell on this distinction. 
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I am not wanting to imply that the war and the Occupation have 
changed nothing in Japan. There are two marked differences. 

Despite increasing restrictions, public opinion is able to express itself 
more freely than at any time before 1945. The newspapers and periodicals 
boldly criticise the Government, in a way unthinkable in the past. Yet 
liberal or radical opinions are still confined to a politically-conscious 
articulate minority; a minority with no deep roots among the masses of the 
people, who still follow their traditional masters in city and village, and 
with little power to influence the holders of economic and political power. 
Hence public opinion in Japan, however firm and vehement its expression, 
is less significant than in Western countries, where governments can only 
scorn it at their peril. In Japan the Liberals and intellectuals, and the 
non-Communist radicals, still enjoy considerable freedom to speak and 
write in accordance with their convictions. But their opinions do not shape 
political decisions. The important decisions are still taken by a small group 
drawn from the same circles, and retaining the same outlook, as Japan’s 
past rulers. 

Moreover, although the return to authoritarianism is clear and rapid, 
there is not yet any strong movement back towards militarism, despite the 
public reappearance of some former militarist societies. There is to-day 
a very deep and widespread fear of war among the ordinary people of 
Japan. The memories of the bombings of their cities are still terribly vivid. 
They know how exposed and vulnerable they would be in a new war. 
Though most Japanese probably desire in principle to have their own 
armed services as a matter of national pride, they do not want to build up 
these services in present circumstances. They would like to rearm in 
their own time and in their own way. They would like to have some share 
in deciding the policies which their new armed forces might be called 
upon to support. To-day they feel that all important policies are decided 
in Washington. 

Yet the expansion of the armed forces is likely to have important 
political consequences. In countries with a long experience of responsible 
guvernment it may be possible to have military strength without militarism. 
It is doubtful whether this is possible in Japan. A story is being told in 
Tokyo that an American official, trying to overcome Mr. Yoshida’s 
reluctance to rearm on the scale Washington considered necessary, 
explained to him that there would be no danger of renewing the Army’s 
political power, since under the new Constitution the civilians would 
control the soldiers. “But how would that happen?” asked the Prime 
Minister, “the generals would have the guns, wouldn’t they?” 

In the early days of the Occupation there seemed a good prospect 
of the quick growth of social democratic forces in Japan, and the results 
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of the last three national elections have helped to keep this hope alive. 
Since 1949 the Right and Left Socialists between them have increased their 
representation in the Lower House from 46 to 137. But the Conservatives, 
the combination of the Liberals and the Progressives, still hold a comfort- 
able majority with over 300 seats. The Government's policy of restricting 
liberties, though ostensibly aimed at the Communists, greatly hampers the 
non-Communist Opposition, since it is easy to classify any criticism of the 
Government's policies as “subversive” or “pro-Communist.” The Right 
Socialists and Left Socialists remain divided and have separate party 
organisations, though it is re, orted that they have resolved to re-unite after 
their party conventions next January in preparation for the general election 
expected next year.* The trade unions, on which the socialist parties 
depend heavily for support, are also divided. In 1946 trade unions 
multiplied in numbers and members at an extraordinary rate, but since then 
they have suffered many reverses. Total membership has dropped by over 
a million since 1949, and to-day union organisation is unstable and leader- 
ship divided. At its annual conference in July, 1953, the most powerful 
national federation, Sohyo, adopted a very radical political programme and 
announced its resolve to co-operate with the “forces working for world 
peace,” by which it clearly meant Russia and Communist China. This new 
policy statement greatly disturbed the Left Socialists, with whom Sohyo was 
affiliated, for they had urged a strict non-alignment with either the Western 
or Communist groups. It also disturbed some of Sohyo’s moderate member 
unions, who joined with other moderates to form a new federation, Zenro, 
linked with the Right Socialists. Hence the non-Communist Left in Japan 
is still divided politically and industrially. It is hard to assess Communist 
strength in Japan, mainly because the Communist Party, though still 
legally recognised, has in practice been forced to work mainly underground 
since 1950. The Communists have certainly suffered a striking electoral 
eclipse. In the January, 1949, elections they won 35 seats in the Lower 
House; in 1952 no Communist was returned; and in 1953 they gained one 
seat, though this is not significant, since the total Communist vote fell 
30 per cent. It will be recalled that in January, 1950, the Cominform 
sharply rebuked the Japan Communist Party for its “right-wing 
deviations,” and that after this, the Party swung quickly to a policy of 
militance and defiance. This policy was a pronounced failure, and since 
1952 the line has been to avoid or restrict acts of violence or overt defiance, 
to try to infiltrate socialist parties and build up a popular front by fostering 
the already widespread opposition to rearmament. The Government, which 
is not likely to underestimate Communist strength, puts the total member- 
ship of the party, including secret membership, at only 100,000. Yet the 


4. The Mainichi, November 10, 1954. 
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influence of this minority might be considerable if there is increased 
economic hardship in Japan and increased impatience with the policy of 
conservative governments. 

Political developments over the next few years are likely to reflect 
closely the changes in the domestic economic situation. And Japan’s 
economic prospects depend in special degree on her opportunities for peace- 
ful international trade. 

Before the war, Japan depended heavily on trade with China, 
Manchuria, Korea and Formosa. In 1938 she took 55 per cent. of her 
imports from these four countries and sold them 83 per cent. of her exports. 
That situation is very different to-day. Trade with China began to revive 
between 1946 and 1950, but was then almost eliminated as a result of the 
Korean war, or, to be more exact, as a result of the embargo Japan placed 
on this trade at America’s request. After the cease-fire in Korea this 
embargo was relaxed and trade with China is being gradually restored. 
But it is still far below the 1950 level, which was itself less than one-quarter 
of the prewar average. 


The political and military barrier to trade with China has led Japan 
to make special efforts to develop trade with South-East Asia. Indeed, it 
would probably be correct to say that she is giving first priority to her trade 
drive in this region. Until the end of 1951 this trade was expanding and 
accounting for over 40 per cent of Japan’s total exports. But since then 
it has met serious setbacks. The collapse of the Korean war boom forced 
the South-East Asian countries that had been reaping such profits from the 
export of raw materials like rubber and tin and jute, to reduce their spending 
sharply. In 1952 Indonesia and in 1953 Pakistan put drastic restrictions 
on imports from Japan. Japan’s export income from South-East Asia 
dropped by 170 million dollars between 1951 and 1953. 

At the same time she has suffered heavy losses in her income from 
the United States. During the last two years—that is, during 1952 and 
1953—American economic aid provided Japan with about 40 per cent. 
of her total foreign receipts. This American aid has taken two main forms: 
special procurements—that is, the purchase of supplies for American 
forces in the Far East—and military spending, mostly the spending of the 
large American forces based in Japan. But the end of the fighting in 
Korea, and more recently in Indo-China, has brought a sharp drop in this 
income since January of this year. Last year Japan earned 824 million 
dollars this way, only 40 million dollars less than in 1952. But this year 
it is doubtful whether she will get 600 million dollars from procurements 
and military spending. ; 

These, then, are the reasons why Japan is looking so eagerly to 
South-East Asia, both for the raw materials. and the markets she needs so 
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urgently. It would be a wonderful thing for Japan if America would help 
the countries of South-East Asia to buy the equipment they need from Japan 
and to pay for it in dollars. 


I know that this gloomy tale of Japan’s economic difficulties only 
gives one side of the picture. There is certainly a brighter side. Last year 
Japan’s national income exceeded her prewar income for the first time. 
Despite the increase in her population, the average income per head was 
a little higher last year than before the war, though this does not mean that 
the standard of living was higher. The housing situation, for example, is still 
worse than before the war in most Japanese cities. Nevertheless, Japan’s 
industrial revival in the last few years has in many ways been very 
encouraging. But Japan, like so many other nations that cashed in on the 
Korean war, indulged in a buying spree. Last year she imported goods twice 
the value of her exports. Even with the procurement income from America 
she was still over 300 million dollars in the red on her international 
account. 


This caused the Japanese Government at the end of last year to launch 
an austerity programme. In the 1954 Budget it cut government spending 
by 20 per cent. It told the Bank of Japan to follow a tight money policy. 
It made drastic cuts in imports. It felt that this deflationary policy was 


essential if it were to increase its exports and balance its international 
account. All other considerations were to be subordinated to the export 
drive. 


Up to now Japan has been very successful in her pursuit of this rather 
restricted objective. For the first half of this fiscal year, that is, from April 
through September, Japan had a favourable balance of 79 million dollars. 
The increased exports were partly made possible by the trade agreement 
with Britain last January and by the relaxation of import controls by other 
countries, including Australia. 


But the policy of defiation, though succeeding in its declared purpose, 
is producing a number of disturbing consequences inside Japan. The 
number of totally unemployed is increasing and is higher this year than 
at any time since the period of complete dislocation following the war. And 
in Japan the figures of the registered unemployed can be very misleading. 
Normally workers only register if they are covered by unemployment 
insurance, but those working in small businesses and on their own account 
do not qualify for insurance. All the available figures suggest that the 
increase in concealed unemployment and partial unemployment has been 
much faster than in total unemployment. An increasing number of small 
businesses have been liquidated. There has been a marked increase in the 
number of firms who have been unable to pay wages to their workers. It is 
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not unusual in Japan for firms to owe their employees quite large sums for 
back wages. In July of this year, 1,721 million yen in wages had been 
unpaid or delayed, as against 485 million yen in July last year—that is, 
about a three-and-a-half-fold increase. 


All these things mean acute hardship for many people in Japan, hard- 
ship which the State does little to mitigate by relief or social services. I 
have already mentioned that unemployment insurance only covers a 
minority of breadwinners. The same is true of disability and old age 
insurance. Yet it is the workers in the small businesses, mostly uncovered 
by insurance, that need it most, for their wages are on the average only 
about half the wages paid in the more efficiently organised big enterprises. 
This very inadequate social insurance is supplemented by a system of public 
aid in Japan, but the maximum that can be paid in public aid to an indigent 
family is barely enough to keep its members alive. The Government’s 
expenditure on all forms of public aid and social insurance in 1953 was 
only 7.5 per cent. of the total Budget, which is an even lower average than 
in most other low income countries.* 


This increasing hardship is inevitably producing severe social strains 
and stresses and increasing public criticism of the Government. 


But whatever the fate of a particular government, economic hard- 
ships are likely to increase the strength of the Right, not of the Left. The 
conservative forces are likely to consider any militant expression of popular 
discontent a good reason to reduce or abolish the democratic freedoms that 
still survive the Occupation. On the other hand, if Japan can achieve 
economic stability and a steady increase in living standards through the 
extension of peaceful international trade, there is a fair chance that these 
freedoms may survive and multiply. 


5. The facts and figures here mentioned are mainly taken from the following publications: 
Economic Survey of Japan, 1953-54, Economic Counsel Board, Tokyo; The Present Position 
of the Japanese Economy and the Basic Concept of the Economic Policy of the Future, 
Ministry of Finance, September 10, 1954 (Tokyo); Hiromi Arasawa, “Level of Living in 
Japan,” Japan Paper No. 1, 1.P.R. Conference, Kyoto, 1954. 
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Anglo-Egyptian Relations 


By D. Whitton. 


ON 27th July, 1954, an agreement was initialled between Britain and 
Egypt, and a new Anglo-Egyptian Treaty” was signed in Cairo on 
19th October. So came to an end the fifth phase of Anglo-Egyptian 
relationships. 

The first phase commenced with Napoleon’s attempt to use Egypt 
as a stepping stone to India, and ended with Britain’s neutralisation of 
the attempt. 

The second phase was ushered in by the cutting of the modern Suez 
Canal in 1869, and so Egypt became a vital part of the lifestream of the 
British Empire. A few years earlier the importance of this route to India 
had been clearly demonstrated by Lt. Waghorn, R.N., when he established 
an express mail service by ship from England, then by horse across the 
Isthmus of Suez, and then on to India by ship. In 1875 Disraeli acquired 
the Khedive Ismail’s block of shares in the Canal Company, but a year 
later Egypt was bankrupt and so passed under the dual economic control 
of Britain and France in order to secure the interests of her foreign 
creditors. Following the "Arabi Revoly' Britain militarily occupied Egypt 
in 1882, and so commenced an occupation which, in one form or another, 
has continued since, despite the declaration in August of the same year 
by Gladstone, then Prime Minister: “I go,so far as to answer the honour- 
able gentleman when he asked me whether we contemplate an indefinite 
occupation of Egypt Undoubtedly of all things in the world that is a 
thing which we are not going to do.” Sir Evelyn Baring (later, Lord 
Cromer) was appointed the first British Agent and Consul-General in 
Egypt and his “reign,” which lasted until 1907, saw the political genesis 
of present-day Egypt. An interesting sidelight on these days is shed by 
a letter in the writer’s possession in which Cromer, in hand script, 
courteously but firmly rejects a request made by a Maltese schoolmaster 
of Suez for H.M.G. subvention of British schools abroad. Nowadays, 
such a request would elicit a stereotype reply (with the inevitable long 
reference number) stating that “your communication is receiving attention.” 
Education was perhaps the most criticised aspect of Cromer’s administration 
and to this day in Egypt the “Dunlop System” (named after Dr. Dunlop, 
Cromer’s Secretary-General at the Department of Education) is universally 
1. Colonel Ahmed Arabi Pasha, a product of Al Azhar University, led a nationalist revolt against 


both European and Turkish interference in Egypt. He was defeated by a British Force at the 
battle of Tel el Kebir (now the site of Britain's biggest military supply base in the Middle 


East), 
2. Quoted by Nokrashi Pasha to U.N. Security Council, 5/8/47 (R.LLA. “G. B, and Egypt,” 
207) 


p. 207). 
3. Quoted by Issawi, “Egypt at Mid Century,” p. 44. 
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given as a principal reason for Egypt’s social problems, including chronic 
illiteracy. Towards the end of Cromer’s period of office the first of the 
Egyptian modern politicians emerged: Mustafa Kamel and Saad Zaghloul. 
Mustafa Kamel, before his untimely death at thirty-seven, had formed the. 
extreme Nationalist Party on a platform of independence, and constitutional 
government, although Kamil “strongly clung to the ideal of Ottoman 
unity.”* Saad Zaghloul, destined to dominate Egyptian politics for the 
next twenty years, was appointed Minister for Education in 1907 and 
of him Cromer said at that time: “Unless I am much mistaken, a career 
of great public usefulness lies before the present Minister of Education, 
Saad Zaghloul Pasha. He possesses all the qualities necessary to serve 
his country. He is honest; he is capable; he has the courage of his 
convictions; he has been abused by many of the less worthy of his own 
countrymen. These are high qualifications. He should go far.”* Following 
the Turkish declaration of war in November, 1914, Egypt was declared 
a British Protectorate. By the end of 1918 a new party had emerged, 
under the leadership of Zaghloul; this was the Wafd-el-Misri (the Egyptian 
Delegation) and from that time the “Wafd” was beyond question the 
most powerful political party in Egypt. The Wafd received its name 
from the fact that a delegation, headed by Zaghloul, attempted to present 
Egypt's case for independence to the Versailles Conference. In 1919 a 
rebellion by Egyptians of all classes forced the British Government to 
face up to the serious situation which was a culmination of unrest over 
a period of years. Many and varied reasons have been advanced for 
the rebellion but an Egyptian summed it up: “Direct or immediate 
causes, if any, were of. little importance; war or no war, the 
explosion would have come in any case. It was a natural development 
of a spirit fermenting for at least half a century. Clouds have long 
been hanging unnoticed.” The British Government sent a Mission, 
under Lord Milner, to report “on the existing situation in the country 
and the form of Constitution which, under the Protectorate will be 
best calculated to promote its peace and prosperity” but, in its Report, 
“Under the Protectorate” in its terms of reference was ignored and the 
issue was laid bluntly before the British Government: abolish the Pro- 
tectorate or rule by force. 


The third phase opened with the 1922 British Declaration of Policy 
for Egypt. This terminated the British Protectorate over Egypt and 
declared Egypt to be an independent sovereign State but reserved 
absolutely to the discretion of H.M. Government the following four points: 


4. Sir Valentine Chirol in “The Egyptian Problem,” p. 98. , 

5. Up to this time the Turkish Sultan had been nominal ruler of Egypt, and had received an 
annua! tribute. 

6. Boktor “School and Society in the Valley of the Nile,” p. 93. 
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(a) The security of the communications of the British Empire in 
Egypt. 

(b) The defence of Egypt against all foreign aggression or 
interference, direct or indirect. 

(c) The protection of foreign interests in Egypt and the protection 
of minorities. 

(d) The Sudan.’ 


Although this unilateral declaration by Britain was not accepted 
by Egypt, on March 15, 1923, the Sultan, Fouad, proclaimed himself 
King of Egypt, and in January 1924, the first Egyptian Parliament 
was elected; Zaghloul and the Wafd obtained an overwhelming majority. 
Shortly afterwards, negotiations took place between Zaghloul and Ramsay 
Macdonald, Prime Minister of the first Labour Government, but these 
failed* and this period of unrest reached its zenith with the murder 
of Sir Lee Stack, Governor-General of Sudan and C. in C. of the Egyptian 
Army, in November 1924. This resulted in exceptionally strong measures 
being taken by the British High Commissioner, Lord Allenby,’ which 
in turn led to the political retirement of Zaghloul. He was succeeded 
as leader of the Wafd Party by Mohamed Nahas Pasha, his faithful 
lieutenant. The Wafd continued to dominate the political situation, and 
this negated three attempts to conclude an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. By 
1935, however, Mussolini indirectly induced both Egypt and Britain 
to adopt a more conciliatory attitude and in August 1936 the first Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of Friendship'® was signed in London. Besides Nahas, 
the Egyptian delegation included 3 former Premiers. This treaty declared 
the British Military occupation of Egypt to be at an end, but gave the 
right for British troops to.be temporarily based on the Suez Canal Zone, 
and for the R.A.F. to fly in Egypt for training purposes. Britain agreed 
to sponsor Egypt’s application for membership of the League of Nations 
and to use her influence with the Powers to abolish the capitulations 
and the Mixed Courts; by May, 1937 these had been effected. Egypt 
had taken another step along the road to complete independence. Although 
the Survey of International Affairs 1936 p.669 described Egypt as “a 
State with at least the formal attributes of sovereignty.” Nahas Pasha, 
speaking in the Egyptian Parliament on November 14, 1936, said: 


7. R.LLA, Middle East Survey, p. 159. A 
8. Of this, Cole and Postage (both very sympathetic to the British Labour Party) say: “In Egy 
. .. Where it had been hoped that the new government would show a new liberal spirit and 
initiate m3) ater towards self-government, nothing whatever was done.” (The Common 
2nd edt.) And again, Nokrashi Pasha before the U.N. “Whatever the party 
in Sener i *pasland. .U.K.’s vor, towards Egypt...was always Tory. " (RUA G.B. And 


Egypt p.207.) See also account of of C. debate of 29/7/54 in this article. 

The Allenby ultimatum stated that Egypt “as at present governed is held in contempt of 
civilised peoples” and demanded:—suitable apology, inquiry, and compensation, in addition 
to (a) withdrawal of units of the Egyptian Army from the Sudan, and (6) extension of the 
irrigation area at Geziera in the Sudan. 
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“Indeed, gentlemen, the treaty realises the independence of Egypt . 
No one thinks that it implies serious restrictions on our independence. 
I consider for my part that it is a question of necessity imposed on us 
by the state of our military forces, for we have not at the moment sufficient 
forces to assume sole responsibility for the protection of liberty, of navi- 
gation and security of the Suez Canal . . . That is why we must 
accept the assistance of an ally.”"' The end of this, the third phase, was 
overtaken by events and, in fact, British troops were still stationed in 
Alexandria and Cairo when World War II broke out in September, 1939. 


When war broke out Ali Maher was Prime Minister of Egypt, but 
he was far from enthusiastic in his support of Britain, and in June 1940, 
he was succeeded by Hassan Sabri Pasha. Sabri died later in the year, 
however, and Husain Sirri Pasha became Prime Minister. Sirri resigned 
following a disagreement with King Farouk and thereupon the British 
forced Farouk to accept Nahas as Prime Minister. (A little later in 
the year, the Wafd, once again, swept the polls.) Whatever may be 
said against this high-handed British action it must be admitted that 
the Wafdist Government swung wholeheartedly into cooperation with 
the Allies. It must be recorded that Nahas maintained a firm grip on 
the internal situation and that, despite the opportunities presented by 
the el Alamein crisis and the Greek mutiny, the Allies were never 
seriously embarrassed by any act of Egyptian sabotage.”'? King Farouk 
dismissed Nahas from office in October 1944. So began the vital fifth 
stage of the relationship between Britain and Egypt. 


In 1945 the coming to power of the first Labour Government 
with a majority in the House of Commons was hailed in Egypt as an 
event through which all national aspirations would be realised. (The 
fact that the Palestine Jews hailed the new government for the same 
reason was ignored in Cairo.) This was a time of considerable unrest 
in Egypt but in mid-1946 “amidst the continuation of this disorder, 
manifesting itself in bomb outrages against British troops and civilians”™ 
the ground had been prepared for yet another series of Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations. This preparatory stage was marred by two incidents, 
however: The exclusion of the Wafd from the Egyptian delegation led 
10. Britains attitude to negotiations with Egypt may be summed up as: pre World War II, how to 

litically disentangle herself from Egypt and yet retain a military force in the country; post 

orld War II, how to withdraw her troops from Egypt and yet retain a base to be reactivated 


in the event of an international emergency. 

11. Egypt No. 2 (1951). 

12. “Throughout the resulting period of anxiety (i.e. following Rommel’s break-through to the 
edge of the Delta) the Egyptian public stood remarkably steady behind Nahas Pasha and 
the Allies, and, one all the past efforts of Axis propaganda in Egypt, there was no sirigle 
case of sabotage of vital military communications across the Delta to Alamein. Indeed, 


during these two tense months of July and August 1942 there was a more solid Egyptian 


attachment to the Allied cause than there had ever been.” RIIA Middle East: Survey, p.164. 
13. RIA G.B. And Egypt p.86. 
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by the Prime Minister, Ismail Sidki Pasha, and the initial British decision 
to entrust the leadership of their delegation to the British Ambassador, 
Sir Ronald Campbell. The second of these difficulties was overcome by 
the British Government’s announcement that the Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, would lead the British delegation, although the opening 
gambit would be conducted by the Air Minister, Lord Stangate, who, 
as Mr. Wedgwood Benn, was warmly regarded throughout Egypt. From 
the beginning the Egyptian attitude was: Evacuation! Eventually, after 
lengthy and tortuous discussions, a draft treaty was initialled by Bevin 
and Sidki, by which “Britain undertook to evacuate Cairo, Alexandria, 
and the Delta by March 31, 1947, and the rest of Egyptian Territory 
by September 1, 1949. Egypt, in return, agreed to take action in the 
event of aggression ‘against countries adjacent to Egypt,’ while a Joint 
Defence Board would examine the repercussions of ‘all events which may 
threaten the security of the Middle East.’ ”'* Sidki returned to face a 
hostile Egypt, led by Nahas and the Wafd, and on December 9, Sidki 
resigned the Premiership. Britain and Egypt had come closer to agreement 
than at any time since the 1936 negotiations. Nokrassi Pasha took over 
the Premiership, and in January 1948 announced that his government 
would take the Anglo-Egyptian dispute to the United Nations. Britain 
countered this by restating their rights under the 1936 Treaty. Thereupon 
followed inconclusive deliberations in the United Nations, which were 
soon overshadowed by the debates on Palestine. Egypt entered the 
Palestine War, but was soundly beaten, Israeli columns reaching to within 
eighty miles of the Suez Canal on the Ismailia Road; in order to avoid 
a possible conflict with British forces in the area the Israeli foreign minister 
ordered these columns to withdraw. Thus ended Egypt’s inglorious 
introduction to modern warfare. Writing in the influential “Al Abram” 
newspaper at this time, the seventy-year-old former Premier, Sidki Pasha 
said “A clear and well-defined foreign policy would protect us better 
than armoured cars, tanks, and heavy and light artillery.” It required 
both vision and personal courage to say that at the time. The Ikhwan 
Muslimin (Moslem Brotherhood or Brotherhood of those who submit to 
God) attempted a coup d’etat in November-December, 1948, but this 
was defeated by Nokrashi’s firm action. The Moslem Brotherhood struck 
back by assassinating Nokrashi on December 28. The new Prime Minister 
was Ibrahim Abdul Hadi (Sidki’s Foreign Minister in the 1946 negotia- 
tions) and almost immediately accepted a cease-fire with Israel. On 
February 13, 1949 the Supreme Guide of the Moslem Brotherhood, 
Sheikh Hassan el-Banna was assassinated. Significantly, the government 


14. RIA. GB. And Egypt pp. 
15. Quoted by RIIA G.B, Rea Seopt p.118. 
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made no real effort to trace the killers and the assassination was laid 
at the door of “persons unknown.” 


The elections of January 1950 resulted in the Wafd returning to 
Parliament stronger than ever before and immediately it was apparent 
that the anti-British election tirades had been more than an emotional appeal 
to the populace. In the the same year direct negotiations recommenced 
but it is quite obvious from both the British and Egyptian official reports 
that common ground was never reached although the negotiations dragged 
on from December 1950 to July 1951. In October 1951, the British 
Government proposed the setting up of an Allied Middle East Command 
in which Britain, U.S.A., France and Turkey would participate, and 
Australia, New Zealand, and Union of South Africa “have agreed in 
principle to participate in the Command. Egypt is invited to participate 
as a founder member of the . . . Command on a basis of equality and 
partnership with the other founder members. If Egypt is prepared 
to co-operate fully in the Command . . . H.M. Government for their 
part would be willing to agree to the suppression of the 1936 Treaty.”"® 
This proposal was not taken up, and on October 27, 1951, Egypt 
announced the abrogation of the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. On 
November 6, Britain reminded Egypt that the 1936 Treaty “contains 
no provision for unilateral denunciation at any time.” 


The Wafd Government, backed by the mass of public opinion, 
organised a campaign to make the position of the British troops in the 
Canal Zone untenable. There can be no doubt that their efforts seriously 
embarrassed the British forces, especially the spontaneous response to 
the appeal to the 70,000 Egyptian employees to cease working for the 
British. (This, indirectly, led to a social advance: the payment of 
unemployment relief.) This position was not alleviated until labour units 
were brought from Mauritius, Cyprus, Seychelles, and East Africa; the 
use of British pioneer units did not seem to enter into the scheme of 
things. The British retaliated by threatening to interfere with the Suez- 
Cairo oil pipeline and by instituting a road control at Kilo 99 on the 
Suez-Canal highway. It was unfortunate that no effort appeared to have 
been made to instruct the young National Servicemen manning the road 
block of the delicacy of the political situation and of the idiosyncracies, 
particularly towards women, of a Moslem country. A stream of abuse 
against Britain was transmitted from Egyptian Broadcasting stations; 
cqually, a stream of abuse against Egypt was transmitted by Army Radio 
Station, Fayid. (It is fair to say, however, that until mid-1953 the B.B.C. 
reports were objective and non-sensational. In mid-1953, however, a 


16. Egypt No. 2 (1951) 
17. Egypt No. 2 (1951) 
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false impression of the renewed crisis was given when it was reported 
that British schools in Egypt were to close about a month earlier than 
usual; in point of fact, only one such school advanced its normal closing 
date.) A considerable amount of fighting took place around the water 
filtration plant near Suez and in the course of one of these actions it was 
claimed that the Egyptian guerillas used the village of Kafr Abdou as 
a strongpoint. Kafr Abdou, a wretchedly poor village of mud huts 
which spelt home to a fair number of Egyptian families, was bulldozed 
by British engineers and one cannot do other than agree with a British 
observer who said: “If a military necessity, it was an unfortunate political 
setback; if not a military necessity, it was a psychological blunder 
and something approaching a political disaster.""* The Egyptian 
Government denounced it as an atrocity and, in the minds of a consider- 
able number of foreign, including British, residents there was an uneasy 
feeling that is was an Oriental rather than an Occidental action. Then, 
at the close of the year, a characteristic Egyptian weakness showed itself: 
a barbaric attack by a Moslem mob on a Coptic church and on individual 
Copts in Suez. 


At the beginning of the crisis in 1951, British officials of the Egyptian 
Government were dismissed, and it was sad, for Egyptian as well as for 
British, to see men of the calibre of Professor Sir Robert Furness sum- 
marily dismissed, after a lifetime of devoted service to Egypt. Government 
efforts to substitute German, Italian, and Spanish for English and French 
language teaching in Egyptian secondary schools were quietly ignored. An 
unsung heroine of this period was a Coptic mistress of an Egyptian 
secondary school, who carried on English teaching in her school and 
in the adult evening classes attached to the school. On the whole, 
relations between Egyptians and British civilians remained cordial. The 
writer retains many memories of great kindnesses shown to him and to his 
family by Egyptians of all classes who made no pretence of being in 
favour of British occupation of the Canal Zone. 

At the beginning of 1952, a certain amount of coordination was 
evident between the Egyptian ‘liberation battalions’ (mainly University 
students) and the Bulak el Nizam, or auxiliary police, and this increased 
the efficiency of the attacks on British installations. This efficiency may 
be judged from the statement of a British Army spokesman: “There 
is some doubt whether the situation is entirely under control”’® and again 
“Nearly 1,000 British troops with tanks and armoured cars””® took part 
in a counter action. This period of increased military activity reached 
a climax on January 25, 1952, ag in the course of a campaign to 
18. 18. Quoted + Moming RIIA G.B. And Egypt p 
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disarm the auxiliary police, a major British attack supported by tanks 
was directed against the police headquarters at Ismailia. According 
to British accounts of the action more than 40 police were killed but 
the Egyptians stated that their death roll amounted to 70. The 
following day, “Black Saturday,” the police stood aside in protest against 
the Ismailia incident, during the organised destruction of some of the 
finest European buildings in Cairo. Ten British subjects were killed 
(including the Canadian Trade Commissioner) and damage estimated 
at up to £30 million caused. There is some _ circumstantial 
evidence that the plan of destruction was known to the Egyptians late 
on Friday night. Eventually the Egyptian Army was called in and Nahas 
was dismissed from the Premiership. “The state of mind of the Egyptian 
urban population was clearly revealed during the incidents of January, 
1952. The riots seem to have been carefully planned and were carried 
out in a deliberate and purposeful way, resulting in a systematic destruction, 
from one end of Cairo to the other not only of foreign property but also 
of shops, places of entertainment, and establishments catering for the 
richer classes. The burning of Shepheard’s Hotel symbolised dramatically 
the end of an era.””' 


A procession of Prime Ministers followed and then, on July 23, 1952, 
an Army coup d’etat led by General Naguib and Colonel Nasser installed 
Ali Maher as Prime Minister. A few days later King Farouk was deposed 
and exiled and his infant son was proclaimed king. Soon Egypt was 
declared a republic and Naguib was elevated to the Presidency (in the 
intervening period he had taken over from Ali Maher as Prime Minister). 
In February and March 1954 a crisis developed between Naguib and Nasser 
which led to Naguib, after a few days out of office, retaining the Presidency 
but yielding the Prime Ministership to Nasser. In November 1954 Naguib 
was arrested on a charge of being implicated in a plan to overthrow the 
Nasser government. 


As early as March, 1952, Anglo-Egyptian relations had been 
resumed and these continued, admittedly at an uncertain tempo, to the 
signing of the new Treaty. (This period saw Anglo-Egyptian agreement 
on the Sudan, however.) Negotiations came to a standstill in October 
1953 but informal talks were tentatively resumed at the beginning of 
1954. It was soon evident that the Army government was anxious to reach 
agreement; of this Hilaly Pasha, a former Prime Minister and a moderate 
in the Anglo-Egyptian dispute, said “These young soldiers have already 
conceded to you more than any of us old Egyptian politicians would have 
dared to concede; now they can’t go any further without risking their 


21. Issawi, Egypt at Mid-Century, p.271. 
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regime.” Actually agreement had been practically reached on all but 
the one clause which dealt with British re-entry to the Suez Canal base. The 
British view was that this should be automatic in the event of aggression 
against Egypt or another member of the Arab League, and if the U.N. 
recommended action against any nation. This last was particularly 
objected to as it meant in effect, that Egypt was being asked to buy the 
evacuation of British forces by agreeing to become a ward of the U.N.O. 
Negotiations were formally resumed on July 26, 1954, with the Prime 
Minister,‘Colonel Nasser leading the Egyptian delegation and the War 
Minister, Anthony Head leading the British delegation. The following day 
they initialled the Heads of Agreement of a new treaty. 


On July 29, the matter was discussed in the House of Commons” 
Mr. Attlee said: “The Opposition entirely agree with evacuation of our 
troops from Egypt . . . Now they had this agreement which they all hoped 
would be carried out, but which was certainly in the worst terms he had ever 
seen.” Mr. Crossman, a Labour M.P. and generally regarded as a supporter 
of Mr. Aneurin Bevin, went further in his criticism and spoke of “the 
scuttle from Egypt.” (This was in marked contrast to Crossman’s statement 
in the “New Statesman and Nation” of 30/1/54 when, reviewing Egypt's 
arguments for more lenient British treaty terms, he said: “I cannot help 
feeling that Sir Winston is throwing away what may be the last chance 
of preserving Britain’s position in the Middle East.”) Sir Winston Churchill 
countered these taunts by declaring: “I have not in the slightest degree 
concealed the fact, in public speech, how much I regretted the course of 
events in Egypt. I have not held my mind closed to the tremendous changes 
that have taken place in the whole strategic position in the world which 
make the thoughts which were well-founded and well knit together a year 
ago obsolete—absolutely obsolete—and which have changed the opinions 
of every competent soldier that I have been able to meet.” The Labour 
Party attitude is to be regretted; party political strategems of the British 
pattern are not understood in Egypt. The basis of the new agreement would 
have been broadened in the eyes of the Egyptians if the Labour Party had 
voted with the government on the issue; as it was the voting read 257 to 
26 with the Labour Party abstaining from voting. (Six Labour M.P.s voted 
with the Government, and Captain Waterhouse led 26 Conservatives 
against the Government.) Of this debate the “New York Times” of 30/7/54 
said: “In a display of statesmanship which triumphed over the temptation 
of politics, the House of Commons approved last night the agreement with 
Egypt for the evacuation of British troops from the Suez Canal Zone but, 
as the debate showed, the agreement is also an act of British statesmanship 


22. oted New Statesman and Nation, 30/1/54. 
23. London Times, 30/7/54. 
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which recognises that the friendship of other nations is even more valuable 
than any base and is, in fact, essential to make a base an asset.” 
Unfortunately, already thrusts are being made at the agreement from a 
number of sources. One writer has pointed out: “It is hoped to hand over 
the base to civilian contractors for caretaking purposes until such time as 
all title to it is renounced, but as there is doubt about whether contractors 
willing to undertake the work can be found in Britain, the alternative may 
be to leave British Service personnel there in civilian clothes.”"“ Such a 
policy, if implemented, would be fatal to British interests in the Middle 
East and these interests must hinge, more than ever before, on friendship 
with Egypt. That friendship will not come ovérnight but it may grow 
along the lines advocated by Colonel Banks, M.P.: “Colonel Nasser had 
been committed to the removal of our troops from the Canal zone from 
the inception of the revolution. It would be wrong to judge him as an 
individual merely because he said that the British troops must go. We 
should agree to help the Egyptian people, back up the Egyptian government, 
help feed the starving people, get on with some land irrigation, send some 
of our technicians there, show people how to earn their living, and get 
our people to build factories there.” 


The question of Anglo-Egyptian friendship is no longer an academic 
question, it is no longer a question that can be put off because of pre- 
eccupation with major problems elsewhere; it is a vital necessity by virtue 
of Article 12(c) of the agreement” signed on October 19, 1954. No 
longer will it be possible for a reputable newspaper” to write: “It must 
be made clear to Egypt that Britain is not to be intimidated or blackmailed, 
and is perfectly prepared to stand on her treaty rights indefinitely, failing 
an agreed settlement.” There are now no indefinite treaty rights between 
Egypt and Britain. 


use in accordance with Article 4 of the 


1954 Agreement regarding 


the Suez Canal Base. (29). 


Article 1: H.M. Forces shall be com- 
pletely withdrawn from Egyptian terri- 
tory . within a period of 20 months 
from the date of the signature of the 
present agreement. 

Article 2: Treaty of Alliance 1936. . .is 
terminated. 

Article 3: Parts of the present Suez 
Canal Base...shall be kept in efficient 
working order and capable of immediate 


present Agreement. 

Article 4: In the event of an armed 
attack by an outside power on any 
country which at the date of signature of 
the present Agreement is a party to the 
Treaty of Joint Defence between Arab 
League States,” signed in Cairo on the 
13th of April, 1950, or on Turkey, 
Egypt shall afford the U.K. such facili- 
ties as may be necessary in order to 
place the Base on a war footing and to 
operate it effectively. These facilities 
shall include the use of Egyptian ports 


24, A. K. Chesterton writing in the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, 


25. The London Times, 30/7/54. 


26. See end of this article for table comparing the Treaties of 1936 and 1954. 
British Seapegoat. 
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within the limits of what is strictly indis- 
pensable for the abovementioned pur- 
poses, 


Article 5: In the event of the return of 
British Forces to the Suez Canal Base 
area in accordance with Article 4, these 
forces shall withdraw immediately upon 
the cessation of the hostilities referred to 
in that Article. 


Article 6: In the event of a threat of 
an armed attack by an outside Power on 
any country which at the date of sig- 
nature of the present agreement is a 
party to the Treaty of Joint Defence 
between Arab League States or on Tur- 
key, there shall be immediate consul- 
tation between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom. 


Article 7: Egypt shall afford overflying, 
landing and servicing facilities for noti- 
fied flights of aircraft under R.A.F. con- 
trol. For the clearance of any flights of 
such aircraft, Egypt shall accord treat- 
ment no less favourable than that ac- 
corded to the aircraft of any other 
foreign country with the exception of 
.States parties to the Treaty of Joint 
Defence between the Arab League 
States. The landing and servicing facili- 
ties mentioned above shall be afforded at 
Egyptian airfields in the Suez Canal Base 
area. 


Article 8: The two Contracting Govern- 
ments recognise that the Suez Maritime 
Canal, which is an integral part of 
Egypt, is a waterway economically, com- 
mercially and strategically of inter- 
national importance and express the 
determination to uphold the Convention 
guaranteeing the freedom of navigation 
of the Canal signed at Constantinople 
on the 29th of October, 1888. 


Article 12: (a) The present Agreement 
shall remain in force for the period of 
seven years from the date of its signature. 
(b) During the last twelve months of 
that period the two Contracting Govern- 
ments shall consult together to decide 
on such arrangements as may be neces- 
sary upon the termination of the Agree- 
ment, (c) Unless both the Contracting 
Governments agree upon the extension 
of the Agreement it shall terminate seven 
years after the date of signature and the 
Government of the U.K. shall take away 
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or dispose of their property then remain- 
ing in the Base. 

Article 13: The present Agreement shall 
have effect as though it had come into 
force on the date of signature. Instru- 
ments of ratification shall be exchanged 
in Cairo as soon as possible. (30). 


Annex 2 (see Article 3): A6. For the 
purpose of maintaining and operating 
the installations ..and the British equip- 
ment therein, the Government of the 
U.K. shall conclude contracts with one 
= more British or Egyptian commercial 
rms. 


A.8, The Contractors shall have the 
right to employ British technicians up to 
a total of 1,200, but not exceeding, for 
those recruited outside Egypt a total of 
800, as well as such Egyptian technicians 
and personnel and such local labour 
engaged in Egypt as they may require. 


A.9, The Government of the U.K. shall 
be afforded facilities for the inspection 
of the installations. ..and the work be- 
ing carried out therein. For this purpose 
personnel, not exceeding eight in num- 
ber, shall be attached to H.M. Embassy 
in Cairo. In addition, personnel, not 
exceeding five in number, may be at- 
tached temporarily to H.M. Embassy in 
Cairo. 


E.1. The installations shall receive from 
the Government of the Republic of Egypt 
as the sovereign Government the neces- 
sary measures for their security. 


1936 Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty. (28). 


Article 8: Egypt, until such time as the 
Egyptian Army is in a position to ensure 
the security of the Canal, authorises 
Britain to station forces in Egyptian ter- 
ritory in the vicinity of the Canal. 
Annex to Article 8 lays down details of 
barracks, etc., to be provided in the Canal 
Zone, and of communication improve- 
ments to be effected. 


Article 7: Should either of the Contract- 
ing Powers become engaged in war the 
other Power will immediately come to 
his aid in the capacity of an ally. . . will 
consist in furnishing all facilities and as- 


sistance, including the use of ports, aero- 
dromes, and means of communications 
. and the establishment of martial law 
and an effective censorship. 
Article 6: Should any dispute with a 
third State produce a situation which 
involves a risk of a rupture with that 
State, the High Contracting Parties will 
consult each with the other with a view 
to settlement of the said dispute by 
peaceful means. 


Article 8: The Suez Canal, whilst being 
an integral part of Egypt, is a universal 
means of communication and is also 
an essential means of communication 
between the different parts of the 
British Empire. 

Article 16: At any time after 20 years 
from the coming into force of the Treaty, 
the High Contracting Parties will, at the 
request of either of them, enter into 
negotiations with a view to such revision 
of its terms by agreement between them 
may be appropriate in the circumstances 
as they exist. In the case of being unable 


to agree the difference will be submitted - 


to the League of Nations. It is agreed 


28. Extracted from RIIA G.B, And 
29. Paraphrased from Egypt No. 2 (1954) Cmd.9298. 
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that any revision of this treaty will pro- 
vide for the continuation of the Alliance. 
Negotiations may be entered into at any 
time after 10 years with a view to re- 
vision as aforesaid. 


Article 17: The present treaty is subject 
to ratification. Ratification shall be ex- 
changed in Cairo as soon as possible. 
Annex to Article 8: 1. British forces to 
be maintained in the vicinity of the 
Canal shall not exceed, of the land forces 
10,000, and of the air forces, 400 pilots, 
together with the necessary ancillary per- 
sonnel for administrative and technical 
duties. These numbers do not include 
civilian personnel, e.g., clerks, artisans 
and labourers. 


Article 5: Each of the High Contracting 
Parties undertakes not to adopt in 
relation to foreign countries an attitude 
which is inconsistent with the alliance 
nor to conclude political treaties incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the present 
treaty. 


Article 11: Sudan. 
Article 13: Capitulatory regime. 


Annex III, pp.190-200. 






































NOTES 
The China Tangle 


By A. C. Mackie. 





With the Stalinists to the one side and the China Lobbies to the other 
imposing their exclusive “interpretations” of recent diplomatic history, 
many of us long nostalgically for an account of the recent past in China that 
will “let the facts speak for themselves.” Professor Feis has attempted 
to provide such an account of American policy in China during the war 
years from a rigorously impartial standpoint. Considering the difficulties of 
writing about controversial matters so soon after the event, he has succeeded 
in outlining the main issues and developments in America’s policy from 
1941-5 remarkably well.' 

So many myths, half-truths and falsehoods have been spread around 
in the last five years about the State Department’s errors of omission and 
commission in China that it is invaluable to have such a complete and 
authoritatively documented account of the policy-forming process in the 
crucial years 1944-5 to restore some perspective to the picture of America’s 
part in the Chinese Civil War. It is a pity, of course, that Feis jhad to 
end his story at the beginning of the Marshall Mission without covering 
the stormy years 1946-9. But any realistic appraisal of the situation 
confronting General Marshall as the President’s Special Representative in 
1946 and subsequently as Secretary of State reveals that America could by 
then do no more than she did to influence the course of events in China 
and that the situation within which America had to operate was largely 
determined for her by the time Marshall reached China in 1946. The main 
features of this situation come out very clearly in Professor Feis’s book. 

Hence it is understandable that he ends on a note of speculation— 
in one of the few passages where he departs from a rigorous narration 
of events into the field of evaluation and speculation. “The years since 
have forced us to realise how grave and hard was the mission on which 
Marshall set off; how bleak the outcome, how ominous the sequence. It 
is essential that we should seek to understand the causes and reasons for 
the failure of our effort.” Could anything have been done at any stage to 
“shape the vast country of China into the image of our desires?” The history 
of the Marshall Mission (as related in the State Department’s official “U.S. 
Relations with China”) suggests that by that stage nothing could have been 


1. The American Effort in China from Pearl Harbour to the Marshall Mission. By Herbert 
Feis, Princeton University Press, 1953. 
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done. Then was the failure of American policy due to some error of 
tactics or judgment before the end of 1945? 


People who like to see every question involving Communism discussed 
in simple terms of black and white point accusingly to the influence of a 
small groups of Foreign Service advisers on American policy during those 
years—ignoring the neutral shade of grey to which most questions concern- 
ing Communism had had to be reduced during that period of collaboration 
with the Russians. These advisers, who were reporting favourably of the 
Yenan Communists and unfavourably of Chiang Kai-shek, have even been 
charged with responsibility for the entire Communist victory in China. The 
allegations against them can usually be traced back to the accusations laid 
by General Hurley, Ambassador to China during 1944-5 when the crucial 
decisions about America’s attitude to the Kuomintang and the Communists 
were being made. Hurley’s claim that they were obstructive and 
unco-operative to him may have had some relevance to the difficulties of 
formulating a distinct and effective American policy, although Feis 
concludes that Hurley did not really provide any constructive alternative 
to the prevailing democratic policy when he retired (Hurley himself being 
an avowed Republican). It certainly seems to be true that much of the 
personal friction and distrust within the bewildering array of American 
missions operating in the China field (all of them trying to reach the ears 
of policy-makers in Washington) might have been avoided or minimised 
if the junior officials had been co-ordinated under the responsibility of one 
chief who could have held his diplomatic family together. But this fault 
seems to lie, not in the excesses of zealous advisers, but in the diffusion of 
responsibility which the American administrative system makes possible— 
and even exaggerates where it is faced with a complex set of decisions. 

The striking feature of Feis’s account is how little the Foreign Service 
officials differed in essentials from even such a convinced anti-Communist 
as Hurley—and hence how little scope for alternative policies there seemed 
to be. He, as well as they, believed that the Chinese Communists were 
mere agrarian reformers who could be persuaded to enter a coalition 
government with the Kuomintang. They did not argue that Chiang could 
be entirely abandoned to his fate, but merely that he should not be allowed 
to imagine he would be supported unconditionally. Hurley accepted the 
Russian assurances of 1945 that they would honour their treaty obligations 
to Chiang and not encourage the Communists to rebel. He was not 
even blind to the urgency of making the Kuomintang put its house in 
order. His difference with the Foreign Service officials he so distrusted 
seems to have only concerned America’s potential attitudes towards 
Chiang. They wanted America virtually to coerce Chiang by threatening 
to withdraw aid and support. “We should not now abandon Chiang... 
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But we must be realistic. We must not indefinitely underwrite a politically 
bankrupt regime.” Hurley was unwilling to contemplate any step which 
would have left Chiang unsupported. 

The China tangle developed round a constant dilemma. How could 
America influence either of the two hostile parties to shape China into “the 
image of our desires”? As long as possible she hoped to do it by persuasion 
and conviction, although Stilwell became so exasperated that he was pre- 
pared to use threats. But if persuasion failed, was Chiang to be cast 
aside? No one contemplated relying solely on the Communists against the 
Japanese offensives of 1944. And Chiang could guess that it was a bluff 
to suggest it—then or later when the danger was not of Japanese victory 
but of a Communist-Russian bloc. The dilemma was that if persuasion 
failed to bring the two factions to an amicable compromise, America’s 
power of hard bargaining (by the grant or withdrawal of arms and aid) 
was an insufficient lever that had to be reinforced by a bluff. So long as 
the war lasted and the future was indefinite, it might carry weight. But 
thereafter the Communists had less need of American assistance, while 
Chiang could rely on not being entirely deserted. America’s bargaining 
power was nullified, since neither Chiang nor Chou En-lai would make 
the required concessions before Russia’s presence in the East began to 
exert an influence on the Civil War. 


For the defeat of Japan had raised a new problem. Whereas the 
need had been to get KMT-Communist co-operation against the Japanese, 
Russia’s arrival in Manchuria created a need to incorporate the Com- 
munists into the government so that they would not look towards Russia 
for support. Delicate diplomatic problems of the relations between China 
and Russia were added to the domestic difficulties. Russia must be 
persuaded to settle outstanding disputes with Chiang as well as to refrain 
from participating in the domestic conflict. In fact she proved willing to 
do both; in 1945-6 Russia still completely misapprehended the revolution 
ary potential of the Chinese Communists. Ambassador Hurley was 
convinced that “Russia is not supporting the Chinese Communist Party. 
Russia does not desire a civil war in China . . . Russia desires closer and 
more harmonious relations with China.” Yet despite all this, American 
policy failed to save Chiang. 

What went wrong? Feis does not pinpoint the mistakes or specifically 
allot blame. The nearest he comes to this is in suggesting that America 
should have struck harder bargains with Russia in the broader international 
field in return for Russian pressure on the Chinese Communists to end 
the Civil War. But that would depend on Russia being able to exercise 
a dominating influence in Yenan—and this was not believed to be the 
case and probably was not the case. It is hard to see what other possibilities 
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were open to the Americans. Perhaps the truth of the whole matter was 
that decisions about China’s destiny could not be made with the best will 
in the world in Washington. 


Of course America might have committed more troops and more 
supplies at the end of the war to assist Chiang in North China. Yet to 
have done this would have endlessly extended the political and military 
problem. It was not just that Chiang wanted more money and supplies. 
His needs, as he saw them, would have brought about a degree of American 
intervention in the Civil War that would surely never have been con- 
templated by American public opinion in 1945. Feis recognises that the 
framing of policy could not ignore the public demand to get the boys 
demobilised. But his inability to extend his discussion into the influence 
of public opinion on the framing of policy has confined him to only one 
of the ingredients in the mixture. Any judgment on the reasoning or the 
motives of the men who were taking decisions of policy at this time without 
reference to the distinctive Zeitgeist of the mid-forties (as pervasive as 
the Cold War Zeitgeist of the early fifties) must remain incomplete. 


Unfortunately but unavoidably, the difficulties of writing good con- 
temporary history are such that if we are to get any at all, it is bound to 
be presented in these isolated sections and sterilised of explicit viewpoint. 
This is a pity, since the illusion of impartiality can be as inhibiting as the 
myopia of bias; but it is rare to find cases where one man can encompass 
the whole range of material available and still utter judgments that are 
authoritative and judicious, while still presenting a distinctive point of 
view. Professor Feis has avoided sweeping judgments, although they will 
continue to be made as long as controversy about this matter continues. 
But this sober factual guide should prove an invaluable map to future 
investigators of the significance of these events. And this may help to 
elevate the level and increase the accuracy of future controversies. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


MIDDLE EAST AND FAR EAST, Allan S. Walker, M.D., Ch.M., 
F.R.A.C.P. Published by the Australian War Memorial, Canberra. 
Obtainable at all booksellers, price 35/-. 


"ss volume of 700 pages is the second of four to be published in the Medical 

Series concerning the experience of Australia in the War of 1939-45. Volume 
1, which dealt with the clinical problems of the war, has been in circulation some 
time. 

Dr. Walker is well qualified as historian in this field because he acted as 
physician-in-charge of the Medical division of the 2/ 1st Australian General Hospital 
and of the 113th Military Hospital, Concord, and as Consulting Physician to the 
Army at the Australian medical headquarters and in the field, apart from having 
been associated for many years with the development of the Australian Army Medical 
Corps in many phases. 

The first part of this volume deals with the formation of the 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th Divisions of the A.I.F., and of the Ist Australian Corps in the Middle East, 
their training and preparation, medical organisation in Australia and overseas, and 
the campaigns in the Middle East. In that field it has to maintain the four-fold 
story of Cyrenaica, Greece, Crete, and Syria, and ultimately to maintain it through 
the history of the Ist Australian Corps in its unfulfilled assignment in the Far East 
and its return to Australia; that of the 9th Division left to play Australia’s part 
in the critical battle of El Alamein in 1942; and that of the 8th Division, committed 
to a bitter campaign in Malaya. In the second part of this volume, the fate of the 
defence forces sent to Timor, Ambon and New Britain, and of the 8th Division in 
Malaya, is then sketched out with a poignant finger. The remarkable medical 
story of the Australians in captivity in the Middle East and in the Far East, their 
sufferings, their amazing spirit, and the supreme endeavours by which they over- 
came many of the seemingly fatal hazards that ignorance, barbarism and insanitation 
opposed to their survival, are all set out in an arrgsting manner. 

Any work of this kind is a compilation involving an immense amount of labour, 
and in this record Dr. Walker has had the advantage of full access to official 
documents. It is inevitable that the literary quality of the work has suffered to 
some extent from the massive collection of military files upon which it has been 
based, so that here and there the dry technicalities, the cautious under-statement, 
and the non-committal tendencies of official jargon peep through the text in spite 
of the author. It would be astonishing if this were not the case. 

Dr. Walker has attempted to make a chronological story of the development of 
Service Medicine from 1919 onwards. “Looking back,” he says, “to the years 
immediately following the 1914-18 war, we can discern a national somnolence in 
matters of defence. Even the disillusionment of this period and the exposure of 
the fallacious promises of world peace failed to stir general interest to the point of 
action . . . Social and economic changes which have been continuing steadily 
through previous years accelerate with staggering swiftness after a war. Recon- 
struction presents vast problems to a restless and dissatisfied people. A post-war 
community . . . bends its energies to taking, for have not the years stolen youth 
and comfort and opportunity? . . . It is not surprising that the study of military 
medical matters often had to struggle for attention during those absorbing post-war 

s.” 
aa Personal recollection and Colonel A. Graham Butler’s “History of the Australian 
Army Medical Services 1914-1918,” recalled in the light of the present, indicate 
the complete lack of anything like an organised medical service at the time of the 
outbreak of World War I, or even indeed at its close. There was, however, beginning 
to be that strong trend in Australia that occurs sooner or later in all federations—a 
tendency to pass from a federal to unitary Commonwealth, with the growth and 
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and co-ordination of Commonwealth services as against and at the expense of the 
separate services of the States. It is commonplace to reflect on the present immense 
growth of Commonwealth services and their ancillaries which was established during 
World War II and continued beyond that period. 

Dr. Walker traces the even earlier beginnings of this movement as evidenced 
from 1919 onwards in the Army, in the Commonwealth Department of Health, and 
to a minor but subsequently definite degree in our small Navy and our infant Air 
Force. The Federal Council of the British Medical Association in Australia began 
also to intervene as the social consciousness of the people took that trend towards an 
increasing nationalisation of health and hospital services which seemed so foreign 
to Australian tradition at the outset, but has now assumed such large and such 
accepted proportions. Inevitably the discussions were hampered by military con- 
servatism, jealousies between the Services, and questions of personal rank and 
status. There was an improvement in the internal organisation of the Army Medical 
Services, particularly as regards salaries; a move for amalgamation, however, which 
had been in the air for many years, though it was approved by Cabinet in July, 1922, 
was never achieved. The proposal was merely added to that legion which a masterly 
inactivity ultimately consigns to oblivion. 


When in 1927 a further effort was made for the preparation in peace of schemes 
for controlling the medical profession and medical supplies in case of war, and 
for arrangements for acceleration and increase of local production of medical supplies 
in Australia, progress was halted by the great depression of 1929-1934. When in 
October, 1929, a Labour Government was elected, one of its first acts, as a belated 
echo of the conscription controversy of 1916-1917, was to abolish compulsory mili- 
tary training in Australia. Pacificist policy, both here and overseas, had reduced 
general defence measures, but it was not until Hitler’s rise and the warnings of war 
from 1936 onwards, that anything real was done in these matters. After Munich, 
in 1938, arrangements were made to co-ordinate medical men, material and hospital 
accommodation. An important component of medical preparedness was the co- 
ordination of all materials necessary for medical and surgical work, and while peace 
yet reigned to lay in stocks; to stimulate the local production of goods not hitherto 
made locally; and to import essentials “while the seas are open”—special attention 
being paid to vitally important drugs, such as morphine, atrophine, cocaine and its 
congeners, and quinine. Though the cheeseparing characteristic of all Governments 
constantly restricted and hindered this work, enough was done to be of vital import- 
ance to Australia on the outbreak of war, and perhaps the most striking advance 
had been made in respect to medical manpower. Even when mobilisation was much 
nearer reality, the Army in Australia had only three permanent medical officers— 
the Director-General of Medical Services and two others, one at the Royal Military 
College, Duntroon, and one at Darwin. There was a nominally large Reserve of 
medical officers, dating from 1918; the Navy had experienced a slump period of a 
corresponding nature, but had a nucleus of permanent medical and dental officers; 
and the Air Force Medical Service had also made a beginning. 

But the National Security Act became law on the 9th September, 1939, one 
effect of the Act being to require “medical personnel” to practise or place their 
services at the disposal of the Commonwealth in places and for periods specified. 
The medical profession accepted this stringent measure of selective conscription 
almost without demur—the first section of the community to be so bound. It was 
an epochal decision. 


Meanwhile, on the outbreak of World War II, the Australian Cabinet had 
received word from the Dominion Office in London that the British Chiefs ot 
Staff hoped that Australia might decide to send an expeditionary force overseas, 
and it decided to raise one division with an ancillary unit up to a strength of 
20,000 men, for service at home or abroad; with two drafts of militia to be formed, 
each of 40,000 men. Sir Thomas Blamey was appointed as Commander of the 
special force, but the flow of recruits was exceedingly slow. “The reasons for this 
were said by Blamey to be a lack of inspiring lead by the Government, hesitation ot 
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militiamen to join a force which seemed unlikely to go overseas, and active or passive 
resistance to recruiting by militia commanders . . . It is only fair to add that the 
rates of pay for members of the expeditionary force were below those given to 
the militia, an anomaly only corrected when the force went overseas.” 

The decision to send the division abroad was made on the 28th November by 
Mr. R. G. Menzies, who was then the Prime Minister, though Labour were shortly 
to sweep into power. 


Dr. Walker describes in detail the criticisms directed towards inefficient examina- 
tion of recruits, unsatisfactory provision of offices, the primitive conditions of camp 
accommodation, the over-crowding, the lack of drainage and sewerage, the scarcity 
of hot showers, and the shortage of medical supplies; and recalls the camp epidemics 
of minor diseases, measles and mumps, and the repeated outbreaks of upper respira- 
tory tract infection (URTI) which popularised such local labels as “Ingleburn,” 
“Puckapunyal” or “Woodside” throat. The greatest battle, however, was fought in 
Australia for the provision of Base Hospitals, and between alternating parsimony 
and extravagance success finally crowned the efforts of the medical administrators. 

Meanwhile the staff for an overseas base was established in Jerusalem in 
January, 1940, the first elements of the 2nd A.I.F. to reach the Middle East. 


It has been said that the only thing we learn from history is that no one learns 
anything from history. Australian experience in the Middle East during World 
War I had been extensive and also expensive in men, matérial, and mortality. In 
all countries and in all armies, however, the gap between principle and performance 
is always wide, and among the democracies, who never take war seriously until 
it is upon them, the period 1939-1941 was almost fatal because of insufficient prepara- 
tion, untrained staffs, and unlearned lessons. The 2nd A.I.F. learned from the 
ground up, thankful that neither war nor disease made great demands upon them 
at the outset. The year 1940 closed with some units of Australia’s Army Medical 
Services still in process of being established and equipped in Australia; others in 
England; some training in Palestine, Egypt and Libya, with the threat of immediate 
active hostilities. 

In June, 1940, Italy had entered the war, and the British Commander-in-Chief 
in the Middle East (General Sir Archibald Wavell) confronted two large Italian 
armies, one in Libya and one in Abyssinia, with a composite force of Empire troops, 
none fully equipped or trained, and on the 18th December medical forces were 
established in decrepit buildings and tents just inside the wire on the borders of 
Libya, where the Italian army had set up their front at Bardia. 

Dr. Walker traverses the story of the collapse of Italian resistance and the 
rapid advance of the British forces across Cyrenaica to the borders of Tripolitania, 
the Italians fleeing before the British advance; and then, the return thrust of the 
Italo-German reinforcements which, outflanking the British forces by a drive to 
Mechili on the inland desert road, retook the whole area as speedily, driving our 
forces headlong back along the Egyptian border and isolating Tobruk, which was 
to produce an epic story of courage and tenacity. 


The author skips lightly over the political considerations which on the one 
hand urged utmost co-operation in this theatre of war, and on the other increasingly 
demanded the return to Australia of its overseas forces, as ominous indications 
appeared in Japan and the Far East. He includes an impartial survey of Psychiatric 
cases in Tobruk, the apparent causes and results, up to the point at which English, 
Polish and other reinforcements began to replace the Australians, who had per- 
formed so magnificently in that area. 

Meanwhile, however, on instruction from Winston Churchill, all activity in the 
Middle East had been made secondary to the support of Greece. 

The Italians had attacked Greece without provocation or warning on the 28th 
October, 1940. It was the only surviving European ally of the British Common- 
wealth in Europe, and at that time Great Britain and the Commonwealth were 
fighting alone, as indeed they would be for 13 months more. The Greek Dictator, 
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General Metaxas, hesitated between appeals for help and fears that inadequate forces 
would only provide a pretext for a German attack. 

At this stage, Colonels N. Hamilton Fairley and J. S. K. Boyd, speaking with 
great authority as tropical experts from an intimate knowledge of the conditions in 
Greece and Asia Minor, made a plea based on scientific grounds of the highest 
integrity for the greatest caution, in view of the virulent epidemic diseases that 
existed in those areas, particularly from May to October each year. For centuries 
armies have been destroyed by typhus, malaria, dysentery, and other epidemic 
diseases. It is said that typhoid caused five times as many deaths as bullets during 
the Boer War. The ignorance and conservatism of professional soldiers remained 
proof, at the outset, against any assault from medical knowledge, and Wavell’s first 
reply to the representations of Fairley and Boyd was that their report “was typical 
of a very non-medical and non-military spirit.” In a personal interview with him, 
Fairley and Boyd not only reiterated their views, but produced such convincing 
figures that Wavell withdrew his suggestion that their attitude was non-co-operative 
and for almost the first time in military history, adopted a medical view over military 
protests. This, too, was an epochal event. 

However, the situation in Greece was impossible from the beginning. On the 
29th January, 1941, General Metaxas died. The new Prime Minister, Koryzis, 
renewed the Greek requests that Great Britain should send help to Greece if and 
when the German forces entered Bulgaria, and medical preparations were hastily made 
to improvise the most effective aid possible to the “Lustre” force which sailed from 
Alexandria to Greece on the Sth March. Epidemic diseases were not in that month 
a present problem, but by May they would begin to be a major danger. The chief 
difficulties were lack of plan, lack of liaison, lack of transport, and lack of time. 
Moreover, the Commander-in-Chief in Greece, General Papagos, was wedded to an 
ambitious plan which, owing to the thinness of his troops on the ground, was 
impossible of accomplishment. The Australian and New Zealand forces (Blamey 
revived here the term “ANZAC”), already had anti-malarial measures well organised, 
but the necessary gear had not yet come to hand and stocks available were quite 
inadequate. Mosquito nets were issued to medical units holding patients, but no 
decision as to the administration of quinine in declared malarious areas had yet been 
made. In fact, there was no adequate arrangement at the time for the supply 
and distribution of quinine in suitable form, and there was a marked shortage of all 
medical supplies in the field units. 

On the 6th April the Germans began a blitzkrieg that did not cease until they 
had driven our forces into the sea, with great losses of valuable material to local 
looters and the oncoming Germans. (What remained of it was nevertheless to be of 
vital value to our prisoners of war there). By the 21st April the final decision to 
implement the plans for the evacuation of Greece was made by General Wilson. 
In the small hours of the 28th April, the last convoy of ships left for Suda Bay in 
Crete. Although small parties of men managed to escape later after various adven- 
tures, and others remained as prisoners of war, the story ended there so far as 
Greece was concerned, for the time. 

Apart from Cyrenaica and Greece, there remained Crete (a second Greece) 
and Syria (a second Cyrenaica)}—two brief campaigns with defeat and withdrawal 
through snowy mountain passes; two, more prolonged, in mixed desert and mixed 
seasonal epidemics, with ultimate success and problems of occupation of captured 
territory. 

When the British, Australian, and New Zealand troops left Greece, General 
Wavell intended they should be re-organised in Palestine and Egypt, but the heavy 
burdens already borne by the Royal Navy and the imminence of an airborne attack 
on the vital island of Crete, directed the troops there instead. As heavy medical 
equipment had been jettisoned, there was virtually nothing but what could be carried 
by hand, and it was fortunate that a British field hygiene section had been at work 
there for some months, and that the epidemic season had not yet arrived. The 
Germans assaulted Crete on 21/22 May, and by 26th General Freyberg signalled 
Middle East headquarters that the evacuation of Crete was inevitable. 
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“Conditions,” says Walker, “reverted to the most primitive types of wartare, 
with the defenders seeking to destroy invaders by groups or by individuals . . . 
There was no front in the military sense, and it seems incredible that while para- 
chutes dropped men, ammunition, food and medical supplies, runners were attempting 
to carry messages on foot through enemy positions.” 

By 28th May, embarkation had begun. 

“Even the fit men felt keenly the toil of their weary journey menaced by 
attacks f:0m the air, which increased the number of the wounded and even added 
to the injuries of men wounded already.” 

Rather more than 3000 of the 6500 A.I.F. in Crete were taken prisoner. 

The. campaigns in Greece and Crete suffered from a stereotyped routine derived 
from World War I. 

“Greece was not another Western Front in France, 1916-1918,” says Walker, 
“and the semi-permanency of large medical units . . . could not be repeated .. . a 
plan which included six general hospitals in Greece showed not a little optimism. 
Soon after the fighting began it became evident that the greatest medical difficulty 
in Greece was not that of environment, even on the snowy mountain passes, nor 
of limitations of staff or equipment, but the lack of communications. The 
obscurity often surrounding the position of medical units added greatly to anxiety, 
for efficient handling of the sick and wounded has a great effect on morale. Further, 
the establishment of subsidiary bases of medical command under existing conditions, 
instead of linking the base and forward areas, sometimes increased difficulties and 
caused confusion . . . In addition, delegation of responsibility between different 
authorities was never satisfactorily solved in some respects . . . 

“As in the Western Desert, the problems attending the attachment, movement, 
maintenance and work of surgical teams again arose. The dangers of immobilising 
main dressing stations of ambulances were apparent . . . the greater mobility and 
elasticity of the light field ambulances showed the lines along which logical 
development might be expected to take place.” : 

But he goes on to say regarding these and other disabilities, 

“Against these, there was the privilege of helping a disciplined force of 
men who were confident even though exhausted. The medical officer of an 
infantry battalion remarked during the brief retirement that he had never seen 
such a large number of people honestly trying to do something for somebody else.” 

Since early in May, 1941, the Germans had been steadily infiltrating in 
Syria, with the connivance of the pro-Vichy French faction. If Syria fell, the 
Canal Zone, Cyprus and much else were in deadly danger and our forces with 
some Free French units moved to the attack on a broad front. The medical 
planning had two distinct and important phases, viz.: preparation for the care 
and disposal of sick and wounded, and preventive measures against endemic 
diseases. Fairley, Sinton and Mulligan, experts on tropical disease, were at hand 
to advise on the greatest hazard of the area—malaria—but their advice was not 
asked until the very last minute, so that adequate materials for prophylaxis were 
not secured and the troops had not been trained to appreciate their necessity. Only 
the season remained favourable to the unprotected troops. 

The advance into Syria began at midnight on 7th June, 1941. 

Soon the sick wastage was twice as great as the battle casualties. Dysentery, 
sandfly fever, infective hepatitis began to be prevalent, and malaria appeared in- 
creasingly. The malariologists again urged extra precautions, but supplies were 
short and 10,000 nets of the sandfly bivouac type had “gone astray” in the 
inevitable military way! Fortunately the campaign lasted only 5 weeks, but it 
brought into relief almost every administrative and medical problem as a fortunate 
prelude to what was to transpire in the Far East when Japan entered the war a 
few months later by her attack on Pearl Harbour and the Philippines. Australia 
itself was suddenly threatened as never before in our history. 

With due secrecy the move known as “Stepsister” was prepared in which 
the 6th and 7th Australian Divisions embarked from the Middle East, leaving the 
9th Division to complete an assignment in the Western Desert. After the successful 
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conclusion of the brilliant campaign of late 1942, the 9th, too, returned to Australia 
in February, 1943. 

Interesting and important as the four campaigns in the Western Desert, Greece, 
Crete and Syria had been, they had been overseas excursions quite different from the 
problem that now confronted Australia, which was no less than the possibility of 
invasion, captivity, and occupation by the Japanese. 

Dr. Walker, in the next volume of this series, takes up in detail Australia’s war 
in New Guinea and the Solomons, and the concluding phases in Borneo. In Part 
Il of the present volume, however, he deals with the fate of the Defence Forces 
which had been sent to Timor, Ambon and New Britain, and of that of the 8th 
Division in Malaya. He prefaces this with a most interesting outline of the 
administrative development in Australia between 1941 and 1942, which was 
of the utmost importance and set a pattern by which Australia for the first time 
approached something like preparedness for warfare in the medical sense. Reference 
is made in detail to the co-ordination of medical men, dentists, pharmacists, nurses, 
and medical equipment, and the arrangements that were made for their proper 
distribution for military and civilian needs, with, of course, urgent priority to 
the former. Lend-Lease had made a considerable difference to the picture in 
respect of medical equipment, and also had greatly sharpened the organisation 
handling the goods. The defence of Australia was inevitably wrapped up in its 
significance as a huge southern military base into which the United States of 
America was now throwing increasing forces. The establishment of the Civil Con- 
struction Corps in which ultimately 122,000 men, after medical examination, were 
placed in appropriate categories and supervised for health conditions as and when 
necessary, was a considerable achievement; a north-south road was completed, link- 
ing the Northern Territory with South Australia and with Queensland; while air- 
fields were created and extended in many places. With Australia on a war footing, 
almost every aspect of training—the movement of troops, the evacuation of sick 
and wounded, hospital accomfhodation, convalescent depots and homes, and so 
forth—was attacked as though it had been a new and untouched problem, and 
Walker demonstrates how materially this affected its efficiency both at the time, and 
doubtless for the future. 

When the threat of attack from Japan became imminent, Defence Forces had 
been placed in various strategic localities, some of these being merely token forces 
or listening posts, and none of them really equipped in the event of serious attack. 
It was hard for Australians to believe that there was any real danger, until the 
deadly attack on Darwin of the 19th February, 1942. But this and the threat of 
similar attacks along the coast of Queensland, the presence of large numbers of 
prisoners brought from overseas fields, the arrest and internment of most foreign 
and many naturalised Germans, Italians, and others, soon gave emphatic evidence 
of the realities of the situation. At the end of 1942, the last battle of the A.LF. 
had been fought in the Middle East, and the 9th Division, following El Alamein, 
had returned to Australia. The 8th Division, meanwhile, in Malaya, and some 
components of the 7th, after a brave but fruitless struggle, had disappeared into 
the oblivion of captivity. 

The return of the 6th and 7th Divisions in the operation “Stepsister” had been 
accompanied by all the errors and uncertainties associated with the unwieldy 
attempts of any democracy to gear itself up for all-out warfare. This movement 
began on the 30th January, 1942, “bound east,” with some elements of mystery 
and without any real understanding of its ultimate destination. Extreme confusion 
resulted from the amazing rapidity of the Japanese advance, and the catalogue of 
disaster that accompanied it. The troops that left India and Ceylon for Malaya, 
Sumatra and Java on the 15th February, were unaware that Singapore fell on the 
same day. The day they landed at Oosthaven in southwest Sumatra, the Japanese 
occupied the strategic airstrip and area of Palembang and rendered any successful 
defence of Sumatra impossible. Defence even a step further south in Java was 
similarly wrecked by the haphazard measures and lack of communications produced 
by the Japanese advance. 
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A state of extreme confusion regarding medical supplies existed in Java, so that 
Colonel McCallum wrote: 

“No one really knew what there was or where it was. In the stores everything 
was so indiscriminately packed that vehicles were literally covered by every 
variety of medical supply and only found by chance beneath piles of cooking 
utensils, autoclaves, Red Cross comforts, bales of blankets, stretchers, et cetera, all 
pitched together in a heterogeneous mass.” 

At this stage it became necessary to decide whether Australian troops should 
be deflected to Burma or returned to Australia, and John Curtin, who was now 
Prime Minister, insisted upon the latter, particularly in view of Wavell’s statement 
that Burma was a most important but somewhat distracting commitment, while the 
adequate defence of Australia was vital to any successful resistance to the Japanese. 

The story of Timor, Ambon and New Britain was simply one of too little 
too late, and in each instance resulted at the outset in defeat, disaster and 
captivity for many of our soldiers. It resulted, however, in some of the most magni- 
ficient stories of triumph over difficulties, and brilliant improvisation, that have 
ever adorned medical history. Reading these pages recording the measures that 
were taken to meet extreme privation with virtually no resources, one cannot help 
but be filled with pride, however one may deplore the circumstances that brought 
so many of our best men into such a plight. 

One difficulty had been the lack of any training whatsoever in tropical diseases 
in any school in Australia except the University of Queensland. At the outbreak of 
war, except for the 17 medical graduates, who, as part of their ordinary medical 
course, had been trained in tropical medicine, there were virtually no medical prac- 
titioners in Australia capable of recognising or treating the diseases that were the 
everyday circumstances of our neighbours to the north. The teeming populations 
of the Dutch East Indies and adjacent areas wére a menace—and virtually an 
unknown menace—upon our very doorstep. Most vigorous measures taken to 
establish courses of tropical training at the School of Public Health and Tropical 
Medicine, Sydney, began to correct this situation, and in October for the first 
time Colonel Fairley found a ready hearing for the warnings on malarial pro- 
phylaxis which had fallen on indifferent ears in Greece and Syria. It is not too 
much to say that the success of the campaign in the Islands ultimately depended upon 
the successful establishment of those medical precautions which kept the Army 
vigorously upon its feet before the foe, after the first drastic experience in Milne 
Bay, where malarial casualties (one or more attacks) soon totalled a greater number 
by far than the whole of the force employed. 

Since Dr. Walker intends to deal in Volume 3 with the detail of the war in New 
Guinea and the Solomons, these problems are mentioned very largely in passing 
in the present volume. Considerable attention is directed, however, to the story 
of medical services provided in captivity to our soldiers in Italy, Greece, Ger- 
many, Poland, and all the areas of the Far East. As in all wars and in all armies, 
circumstances for good or evil depended upon individuals. Walker records the 
meticulous care taken by the Germans to safeguard Red Cross units in the Western 
Desert, and hospitals in Greece, on the one hand; and on the other, the fact that 
Lt.-Colonel Plimmer, the medical officer in charge of the 6th N.Z. Field Ambulance, 
which was captured in Crete, was shot dead by a parachutist although he had 
surrendered. He recalls the nurse who slapped the face of an impertinent Japanese 
and won prestige, and contrasts the abominable antics of other Japanese who 
injected chloroform intravenously into prisoners in the coolie barracks in order to 
watch their convulsions preceding death. 

Adversity brings out extreme of character, and perhaps the most outstanding 
value of this volume upon Australia’s activities in the Middle East and the Far East, 
is derived from a perusal of those chapters that deal with the long agony of 
captivity. Taking a long step ahead, Walker, like an artist, ends his volume with 
a chapter on liberation, and the problems—in part physical and in part mental— 
that were produced when prisoners of war began to return to Australia. On the 
physical side, there was little chance of epidemic diseases being brought in with 
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them, since they had already spent some time in the United Kingdom, and a further 
period at sea. The general condition of the men, however, left much to be desired, 
particularly in respect of chronic states of malnutrition and specific diseases like 
dysentery. The organisation of reception groups was a matter of particular 
importance, beginning as it did at the cessation of hostilities with the assumption 
by the ex-prisoners themselves of control of the prisoner-of-war camps. One of the 
most difficult problems, and one that was best met, was the correction of the mental 
strain under which they had lived, and the attitude of defensiveness and some traces 
of an unjustified sense of guilt discernible under the surface. The farewell message 
of Lt.-Colonel F. G. Galleghan to the A.LF. troops leaving Singapore, was an 
excellent one. Praising their hard work as a team, without which their survival would 
not have been possible, he said: 

. a finish your prisoner period as disciplined soldiers whom the Jap. could not 
reak.” 

Dr. Walker finishes a magnificent volume with the words:— 

“These citizen soldiers were of the same make as those who did the jobs of 
war at home and abroad on many fronts. They were bound together not by 
that dubious entity ‘herd instinct,’ but by a cohesion of spirit only possible under 
good leadership. Oppressed by disease and by inescapable reality, they lost neither 
hope nor individuality, and in this were helped by those who treated their physical 
ills and constantly strove to shield them from cruelty. Though greatly hampered 
in this work all ranks of the medical service accepted the challenge to science and 
to charity, and made the most of opportunities that were at once a responsibility and 
a privilege.’ 

In volume 3, the Island Campaigns, and in Volume 4, Medical Services of 
R.A.N. and R.A.A.F., Dr. Walker will complete his inspiring record of Australia’s 
part in the War of 1939-45 from a medical point of view. It may well serve as an 
inspiration to future generations of Australians. 


—R. CILENTO. 


UNESCO, HUMANISM AND EDUCATION IN EAST AND WEST 


—Published in 1953 by the United Nations. 224 pages. 
[% December, 1951, UNESCO organised a round-table discussion in New Delhi, 

in which twelve specialists of East and West participated, to exchange ideas on 
the subject “the concept of man and. the philosophy of education in East and West.” 
The main part of the present book contains a report of the discussions, followed by 
general conclusions and recommendations, the addresses delivered at the opening 
and the closing sessions of the symposium, and essays written by the participants of 
the round-table. The whole book makes extremely attractive reading because of 
the deep human concern of the problems involved as well as considerable literary 
skill of the contributors. 

The principal merit of the book is that it makes available a wealth of ideas 
of distinguished thinkers on a very actual subject of wide interest, which ideas must 
greatly contribute to a mutual understanding of Eastern and Western men. For the 
Western reader the book is further valuable as a concise introduction into Eastern 
religious and philosophic thought. For this purpose the admirable essays of 
Professors Ras-Vihary Das, J. P. Malalasekera, and A. R. Wadia are worthy of 
special mention. 

Reading these essays, the reviewer had the impression that the Eastern thinkers 
were dominating the discussion by a wider scope of their frame of reference 
and by a deeper penetration into the problem. If this were so, it might be due to the 
fact that the majority of them were eminent philosophers, who naturally were 
better equipped for the discussion of eminently philosophical matters. The Western 
participants, being educationists and writers in their majority, could make valuable’ 
contributions, too, though of course on an essentially different plane. It is 
regrettable that the Western side of the table was not occupied by the thinkers 
such as Bertrand Russell, Karl Jaspers, and Jose Ortega y Gasset. 
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To speak of the concept of man and the philosophy of education in East and 
West compels, of course, engagement in broad generalisations. The contributors 
to the discussions were aware of the extreme variety of both Eastern and Western 
thought, both having manifestations that range from extreme materialism to 
extreme spiritualism. Yet there is some basis for speaking of concepts of the 
civilised man which are typically West and typically East; and these concepts have 
been well summarised in the Basic Document of the Discussion at pp. 205-206: 

Western man inclines to make extensive use of discursive and analytic reason- 
ing; he strives after individual originality, insists on freedom directed towards 
personal welfare and the exercise of power (205). He “looks out upon the world 
with the desire to dominate it; he is not naturally inclined to meditation; the 
technical therefore tends to take precedence over the spiritual, rational analysis over 
intuitive communion, and the exercise of the intellect over metaphysical experience.” 
(p. 206). 

In contrast, Eastern man lays “emphasis upon the intuitive experience of a pro- 
found unity of being . . . regarding all things as the manifestations of a fundamental 
reality which could only be distorted by analysis.” He is dominated by “the idea 
of the essential bond between all individuals in a single spiritual universe” and 
strives “after spiritual elevation in which the mundane world is abandoned and the 
way opened to higher forms of existence.” “He seeks his real being by the 
repudiation of the apparent self, cheerfully despising the material goods of the 
world.” (p. 206). 

The contrasting characteristics of the mind of Eastern and the Western civilised 
man, the reviewer must emphasise, are by no means restricted to the areas of the 
respective civilisations. In West we can discern a strong strain of what appears 
to be Eastern influence leading from Parmenides and Plato through Plotin, Jakob 
Bohme, Spinoza, Hegel, and Schopenhauer to the outstanding contemporary thinkers 
such as Martin Heidegger, Louis Lavelle, and, perhaps, George Santayana. In 
East there is a strong Western influence noticeable at present, which has led to 
increasing adoption of the Western way of thinking and way of life. This all 
understandable on the assumption that both trends correspond to certain essential 
aspects of human nature, whose basic features are universal. 

As it comes forth from the present book, the Eastern and Western concepts of 
man and the philosophies of education are largely compatible and complementary. 
Extraversion and introversion, mundane and spiritual aspirations need not exclude 
each other but have to co-exist to enable a balanced and full human life. Striving 
for such a life, Eastern man is adopting Western science and technology, and 
Western man is occasionally adopting Eastern introvertive attitudes. Success in the 
domination of physical nature has been accompanied for Western man by a loss 
of rapport with the comprehensive reality sustaining and surrounding him, and by a 
loss of mastery over his own moral nature. He has become both the master and the 
slave of his tools, which have helped him to realise a freedom and made his freedom 
illusory withal. In the mind of Western man, torn by different ambivalancies spring- 
ing from modern conditions of his world, anxiety, which Heidegger conceives as 
dread of nothingness, has become a characteristic feeling. This feeling is sending 
him, as Carl G. Jung finds, in search of a soul, in which Eastern ideas of the mind 
and spirit can provide him, as the Eastern writers of the present book suggest, 
with major inspiration. 

One of the principal lessons we can learn from the UNESCO publication here 
reviewed is that the conflicts between Eastern and Western thought occur only on 
the surface of their manifestations. They eventuate in matters which ultimately do 
not matter, even though they may be presented under the guise of major issues. The 
wonderful opening address by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and the essays by H. Z. Ulken 
and Y. Kanakura have brought out that there is a substantial unity of both bodies 
of thought which lends itself to fruitful synthesis. The combined efforts of the 
leading Eastern and Western thinkers here reported open paths and vistas through 
which both civilisations may move to higher levels. 

—ILMAR TAMMELO. 
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-THE ALTERNATIVE (a dynamic approach to our relations with 
Asia). By John Burton, B.A., B.Ec., Ph.D., Sydney. Morgans 
Publications, 1954. PP. 116. 


hy progressive parliamentary democracies, according to Dr. Burton, Communism is 

is unlikely to be successful because it can make no contribution to their welfare or 
development. It follows, he thinks, that a democracy such as Australia, “or even 
America,” so long as it continues to make progress in improving the economic and 
social conditions of its people, has nothing to fear from Communism. In the politi- 
cally backward countries of Asia, on the other hand, Communism makes a stronger 
appeal than “the ideas and philosophies of Capitalism, with which colonialism, 
exploitation and opposition to any form of social planning are historically associated.” 
The spread of Communism throughout Asia, where for centuries the people have 
suffered under “feaudalism and landlordism,” must therefore be regarded as inevitable. 
Communism is spreading more rapidly than the system of free-enterprise for the 
reason that Communism is better suited to the urgent and immediate needs of these 
under-developed countries. 

The virtues and achievements of the Communist regimes in Russia and China 
are surveyed with satisfaction. It is clear that while Dr. Burton sees many defects in 
the Western democratic systems of government, he can see few or none in the system 
adopted by the Russians and the Chinese. There is no reason, in his view, to believe 
that the spread of Communism has been the result of aggression, that it constitutes 
a threat to the rest of the world, or that “there will ever be an attempt to spread 
Communism by force.” More potent as a cause of war must be reckoned the 


“internal economic and political strains in the capitalist countries.” The rather 
curious statement follows (p. 45) that “It was essential for Hitler and Tojo to aggress.’ 


The reader will accordingly not expect to find in this book an entirely objective 
interpretation of the events of the postwar years. Some of the conclusions at which 
the author arrives would be more impressive if based upon more than the mere 
say-so of the author himself, and, incidentally, it is odd to find, in a book purporting 
to be an analysis of the present world situation, so much significance attached (pp. 
72, 97, 114) to remarks made in the course of discussions at an unofficial conference 
held at Canberra in 1938. We may well believe that, as stated on the dust-jacket, 
the book “contains facts and episodes which are not normally available to the 
historian,” but the possibility, of course, exists that the historian may dispute the 
version of many of the facts as here stated. 

He might also point to certain inaccuracies and exaggerations. For example, not 
President Eisenhower but Mr. Dulles announced in January, 1954, the policy of 
retaliation, in the event of aggression, “by means and at places of our choosing.” 
Some of the comments made in this conection, it may be mentioned, do not suggest 
that Dr. Burton has made more than a perfunctory study of the text of Mr. Dulles’s 
address. Again, the text of the ANZUS treaty should be consulted before accepting 
all the statements made. That treaty cannot accurately be described as “specifically 
a pact against Communist aggression,” nor can it be said that as a result of the 
treaty “Australia has left itself no more freedom of action than if it were a State 
of the American Union.” While two clauses of the treaty are quoted, equally 
relevant clauses (article III and the second part of article IV) do not receive mention. 
An incomplete and misleading account is also given, perhaps not unexpectedly, of 
the United Nations resolution of October 7th, 1950, relating to Korea. 

American actions and policies come under a heavy fire of animadversion, invari- 
ably based upon the assumption that only selfish and unworthy motives ever prompt 
American policy-makers. The fear of Communism in the United States is actually 
the fear that investors may be required to refrain from regarding “the resources, 
markets and peoples of the world as being for their convenience and exploitation,” 
and “the fear that any form of socialism and any ideas of social justice and interna- 
tional co-operation will have the effect of promoting changes within the domestic 
economy of the United States.” 
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We are informed that among the pressure-groups at work in the United States 
is the Roman Catholic Church, which is “at one with those groups within the American 
economy which wish to resist trends towards social progress”; and which have “joined 
together in support of Chiang, Rhee and other feudal lords to fight not merely 
Communism, but any change which would destroy their common interests.” In 
Australia, also, the Church is a “minority pressure-group” capable of strongly 
influencing government policies, “regardless of which political party is in office.” 
Like the big-business group, it is ever less concerned to further Australia’s interests 
than the interests of the international organisation of which it forms a part. Despite 
its “anti-socialist doctrines,” the Roman Catholic Church can bring strong pressure 
to bear on the Labor Party, we are told, and some highly caustic comments are 
made, unflattering to both Church and Party, on the manner in which the influence 
is exercised. 

The author asserts that in the postwar years Australian Governments have with- 
out discrimination, and indeed slavishly, followed the American anti-Communist lead, 
and that Australia “has made itself politically and economically a vassal State, 
trading a present protection for a future uncertainty.” If other Western countries 
* refuse to mend their ways, then Australia “must adopt an attitude of neutralism 
in co-operation with India and other Asian countries.” There may even be occasions, 
in Dr. Burton’s view, when “an attitude of neutralism toward government policies” 
should be adopted by the individual citizen, a justification of civil disobedience which, 
if propounded by, say, a Soviet citizen in his own country, would probably involve 
that citizen in rather painful consequences. 

The proposition may be accepted that “The West cannot win any war, hot or 
cold, if right through South-East Asia and the Middle East in particular, the people 
—as distinct from the governments which at the moment rule them—believe that the 
West is on the side of colonialism and feudalism.” But when one turns to the 
alternative offered by the author in his “dynamic approach” to the problems facing 
the West, the question inevitably obtrudes itself whether the author would not prefer, 
if there must be a hot or cold war, that the West should lose it. 

Like many other people, anti-Communist and Communist alike, he would like 
to see effective social reforms carried out in the politically backward countries. 
But for the West to demand reforms by intervention in the internal affairs of those 
countries—apparently by force if necessary, although in accordance, as the author 
believes, with the provisions of the United Nations Charter—would appear to be in 
most circumstances neither practicable nor desirable. Such intervention would be 
calculated further to inflame nationalist sentiment and to provoke the very danger 
of internal disturbances, and possibly of Communist counter-intervention leading to 
world conflict, which every sensible person wishes to avoid. 

A change in the policy of the West, along the lines suggested by the author, 
would require what he describes as great statesmanship. “It would mean,” he says, 
“acceptance of all-Korean elections, withdrawal of support from Chiang in Formosa, 
the elimination of colonialism in Indo-China and free elections there, genuine 
elections in Greece, and similar policies in all other threatened areas.” A strangely 
ingenuous remark then follows: “Some of the areas of conflict would come under 
Communist influence .. .” They might, to be sure, and the prospect can scarcely be 
expected to appeal to the Western powers, anxiously concerned lest any other 
independent States should fall under the domination of Soviet-inspired Communism. 
After all, the struggle to prevent an extension of Communist influence is what a good 
deal of all the fuss is about. 


—T. N. M. BUESST. 
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. TING HSIEN—A North China Rural Community: By Sidney 
D. Gamble (Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1954). 
U.S. $6.50. 


A hsien is the Chinese political unit that corresponds most nearly to the American 
county. Ting Hsien is on the broad coastal plain of North China, 128 miles south 
of Peking, and became world-famous as the centre of the Mass Education Movement 
which was started by James Yen after World War I. 

This social survey was carried out from 1926 to 1933, and three volumes of 
findings have been published in Chinese, but this is the first. publication in English. 
As a pioneering effort in the study of rural social work in China, this research was 
undoubtedly of great value twenty years ago, but for the present reviewer he is at a 
loss to find a reason for its publication now, especially since the “liberation” and the 
great revolutionary changes that have come over the China scene. It must be 
remembered that Ting Hsien was a model county, and that the statistical information 
gained from the survey had very little value as a yard-stick for the greater part of 
rural China. Its research worth has been limited by time and condition, and he would 
be an optimistic person who could visualise its value as a comparative work in the 
very near future. 


In his foreword, Mr. James Yen stated that “as a people the Chinese attach 
little importance to facts or exactness . . . the people, as a rule, were suspicious of any 
kind of investigation because the investigators might be Government agents gathering 
information for more taxes or even conscription.” Truly an indictment of qualification 
as to statistical value. . 

Having said so much in criticism, it is to be noted that Part 5, Social and 
Religious Activities, and Part 6, Historical and Geographical Background, are of 
great interest to those who are intent on understanding the present situation in China. 
On their march of conquest, the People’s Liberation Army took along with them 
troupes of trained Yang Ke dancers and performers, and with psychological acumen 
initiated the youth of the “liberated” areas in the “green sprout” or rice-planting 
songs and dances. Tradition says that the poet Su Tung-p’o (1036-1101), when he 
was magistrate in Ting Hsien, wrote songs for the farmers to sing while they were 
planting the rice fields. The cycle of Cathay has come round again, nine centuries 
later, and the revival of the old culture is, strange to say, promoted by the followers 
of an alien ideology. Each part of the country seems to have had its own version of 
Yang Ke, and the Communists have been astute in fostering the differences to~provide 
a friendly competitive spirit among the followers of the cult. 

This revival of the Yang Ke, in its various forms of drama, dance, music, song 
and community games, evidently was planned to offset the austerity and strict 
discipline of the new ideology, by providing an outlet for youthful energy and enthu- 
siasm. This psychological understanding of Mao Tse-tung and his party, as revealed 
by their adoption of old folk lore in song and dance, in opposition to foreign jazz, 
supplies a clue ior the reason of their rapid success in obtaining control of the whole 
country. 

Age distribution statistics showed that twenty-four per cent. of the Chinese 
women were 45 years of age or older, as compared with 22.5 per cent. of the U.S. 
women. The difference is not large, but it is rather surprising to have the figures 
show a larger proportion of Chinese women in the older age groups. Conditions of 
life in Ting Hsien would lead one to expect the opposite. 

Home ownership was almost universal for these Ting Hsien families. The 
figures are 98.8 per cent. for the 5,255 families and 96.3 per cent. for the 515 families 
in a group of families living in Peking only 21.2 per cent. owned their homes. The 
high percentage of home ownership indicates very definitely that Ting Hsien had 
a steady population and that almost all of the families had been in the area long 
enough to accumulate the funds needed to buy their homes. 

In any study of conditions in China, relative to a programme for development 
and the raising of the standard of living, the question of land reform looms large, 
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and indicative of conditions in the model hsien of Ting Hsien is this excerpt from 
the chapter on Farm Land: 

“Accurate figures on the area of Ting Hsien were not available as it had never 
been surveyed. The official land records were manifestly incomplete as it was 
generally recognised that there was a considerable amount of “black” land that was 
not on the books at the yamen and so escaped taxation. We were told that in not 
a few villages three sets of land books were kept, one to show the officials, one to 
show the villagers, one, the complete one, for the village elders.” 

Such being the situation in this model county of North China, it is quite evident 
that a great part of the information given in this survey suffers from the qualification 
of approximation. 

As is generally known, North China is not a part of “rice-eating” China, and 
in Ting Hsien millet was the most generally grown crop, raised on 41.5 per cent. 
of the crop area. Wheat and cotton were the next largest grown crops. Sweet 
potatoes were grown on 95 per cent. of the farms and black beans on 57 per cent. 
Rice was grown in only one part of the hsien, where springs provided sufficient 
water for its cultivation. Only seven families reported using rice during the year. 

Meat was used almost exclusively at festival time. About three fourths of the 
expenditure was for pork, the only meat item reported by all families. Beef was used 
by four-fifths of the families. Dates were the only fruit used by all the families. 

In the table of calamities covering 1820 years from 106 to 1926, it is recorded 
that there were 35 major floods, 28 droughts, 21 locust invasions, and 14 earthquakes, 
while only seven years were listed as being worthy of “good” years. 

The volume of 470 pages is well printed and there are a considerable number 
of photographs, taken by the author. It is a fitting tribute to all those Chinese and 
foreign research workers who devoted their labour in a pioneering effort. Whether 
due merit will be earned, time alone will tell. 


L. J. L. YUNG. 


ZWISCHEN BEFREIUNG UND FREIHEIT. DER SONDERFALL 
OSTERREICH, by Karl Gruber. Verlag Ullstein. Wien, 1953. 


It does not occur every day that a Foreign Minister publishes a book of 
political reminiscences whilst he is in office nor that he loses his post for doing so. 
That is what happened in the case of Dr. Karl Gruber, for eight years Foreign 
Minister of postwar Austria. When it appeared in October, 1953, his book caused 
a crisis in the Austrian Government and particularly in his own party, the Catholic 
“Austrian People’s Party,” and the author-statesman had to resign. At a moment 
when the Austrian Chancellor, Herr Raab, made strong efforts to achieve a detente 
between Austria and the Soviet Union some of the contents of the book seemed 
embarrassing and inopportune, both from an international and from a party point 
of view. Criticism was mainly directed against Dr. Gruber’s revelations of certain 
under-cover negotiations between a wing of his own party and the Communists in 
1947. They had aimed at a coalition between these two parties with the exclusion 
of the Social Democrats and had been stimulated by a promise of greater concessions 
from the Soviet Union. When Herr Gruber learned of the negotiations, he made 
them public and killed the plan. The Chancellor at the time, Herr Figl, who seems 
to have known of these negotiations, has now replaced Dr. Gruber as Foreign 
Minister at the Ballhausplatz. 

In the second edition of this interesting, readable and sometimes even entertaining 
book Dr. Gruber claims it the right of a Foreign Minister to put forward his opinions 
in the form of a book, if this serves best the point of view of his policy. However 
much some politicians may regret the publication of this book, the student of contem- 
porary affairs and the historian will welcome it. For it offers a good deal of insight 
into the difficult position of Austria whose liberation from German occupation had 
been made a joint war aim in the Moscow Declaration of Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America on October 30, 1943. 
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There are negative as well as positive aspects in the postwar history of that 
country. In retrospect Herr Gruber regards its division into four zones of occupation, 
each with its own administrative and cultural pattern, as an evil, and not even as a 
necessary one. “A joint occupation,” he suggests, “should only take place when a 
military force is available on an international basis with mixed contingents and a 
clear setup of authority.” Many pages are devoted to Herr Gruber’s patient efforts 
to bring about a Four Power agreement on a Austrian State Treaty, an agreement 
which his successor was also unable to secure at the Berlin Conference in February, 
1954. Nine years after the war, Austria is still divided into zones, one-third of the 
country is still occupied by Russian troops and many of her most important industries 
are still under the control of Russian experts and managers. Thus the fivision of 
Austria seems as real as that of Germany. Yet there the parallel ends, for all Austria 
is under one government, a government backed by the overwhelming majority of the 
people and composed of the two major parties, the Right Wing “Austrian People’s 
Party” and the Left Wing “Social Democrats,” a fact which is all the more remarkable 
if one remembers the deadly hatred between these two parties in the days of the 
prewar Republic. The Communists have never managed to obtain more than five 
per cent. of the votes and the so-called “Independents,” a Right Wing party with many 
former Nazis in their ranks, who received 14 out of 165 seats in 1953, have not been 
allowed to become the force tipping the scale. 


Though Austria has not yet regained her full sovereignty and independence, she 
has achieved not a little if one compares her situation to-day with that in 1948. All 
four occupation powers have now renounced their insistence on Austrian financial 
contributions to the occupation costs, though it would appear that this concession 
did not come easily to the British Treasury or to the Banque de France. By now 
Austria has not only full diplomatic representations in Washington, Paris and London, 
but has also an ambassador in Moscow. At the last Berlin Conference Herr Figl 
could at least talk as the recognised foreign minister of his country with Mr. Molotov, 
whilst this is impossible for Western Germany’s Dr. Adenauer. 


It is in the nature of things that a number of chapters in this book are devoted 
to the various Four Power Conferences between 1947 and 1951 during which plans 
and drafts for an Austrian State Treaty were discussed. All of them came to nought, 
mainly because the question of the former German assets in Austria served as a 
convenient stumbling block for the Russians to prevent any real progress. What is 
interesting in this story of hopes and frustrations are perhaps less the facts recorded 
and the documents quoted, but the author’s penetrating sidelights on the different 
basic attitudes of the major players in the international game. “The difficulties 
in the relations between Moscow and Washington,” Dr. Gruber observes from 
personal experience in both capitals—“do not result only from the complete contra- 
diction of the political institutions and aspirations, they are also conditioned to a 
large extent by the temperaments of the Russians and Americans. The Russian is 
hesitating, cautious and patient . . . His method of negotiating is not filled with the 
dynamic and pushing business spirit of the modern world. It is rooted instead in 
very ancient customs and forms of the Eastern markets. Russians hate to make 
clear offers. Their tactics of negotiation is to sit back and to say ‘no’ until the man 
on the other side has reached the limit of his willingness to do business and of his 
patience. The Russian is by no means fond of putting the cards on the table. Seldom 
will he regard an offer from the other side as honest, and in no case as final. If he 
is offered a hundred, he is convinced that one is ready to conclude the business at 
a hundred and fifty. If one explains one’s offer is final, he will regard this as only a 
smart move in the game. Apart from this, the Russian lives in the concepts of the 
Eastern mentality; hurry at negotiations is in his opinion bad—things are not so 
urgent. Could there be a greater difference than that between a Russian and an 
American negotiator? To the American, any hesitant and groping method of leading 
negotiations is abhorrent. His ideal is a quick and precise agreement. Then he sets 
about organising and working without hesitation. To negotiate apparently means to 
the American an unproductive loss of time. To him to build, to organise and to 
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achieve alone seem to be the values which count. To push things forward, that is 
his slogan. The clash between these two temperaments—one so strong in activity, 
the other in passivity—complicates matters far beyond the existing natural contradic- 
tion of interest.” 

Dr. Gruber was involved in negotiations with most of Austria’s postwar 
neighbours. Relations with Yugoslavia proved difficult at first, as that country 
claimed Austrian territory, i.e., parts of Carinthia and Styria, at the Conference of 
the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies in London in January, 1947. They improved later 
after Austria had remained adamant in her refusal and after Tito had broken with 
Moscow in 1948. 

With Italy, the outstanding question was that of the German-speaking population 
of South Tyrol, a territory which had belonged to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
before 1918. Austrian hopes for a return of South Tyrol were quickly dashed when 
the Allies rejected the idea of a plebiscite. In fixing the Italian Peace Treaty they 
felt that to deprive Italy of South Tyrol would be too hard on a country that had 
already lost its colonial Empire. Instead, an Austro-Italian Agreement was concluded 
in September, 1946, which was incorporated in the Italian Peace Treaty and which 
granted regional autonomy to the German-speaking people of South Tyrol.' 

As regards the Federal German Republic, Austria regularised her relations by 
a visit of Dr. Gruber to Bonn in May, 1953. Here, too, the author favours a “juste 
milieu” policy. No animosity and no Anschluss, but, instead, friendly economic, 
political and cultural relations between the two countries. Perhaps he is inclined to 
minimise the recent reappearance of the “Anschluss” idea in some circles on 
both sides. 

How much interconnected is the diplomacy of most, if not all, countries in this 
global age. Two examples from the story of Austria. Dr. Gruber sounded India as a 
“neutral” in the cold war on Russia’s attitude to Austria, and in 1952 gained some 
valuable insight on this from a conversation with Mr. Nehru. In the same year the 
Austrian Foreign Minister visited Brazil after she had declared herself willing to 
propose at UNO that the Austrian question should be put on the agenda of the 
General Assembly, as Austria herself is not yet a member. Dr. Gruber has pleasant 
things to say about the active and unrestricted democratic life in Brazil and one can 
appreciate his fascination when he found a colony of over 1,000 Tyrolese still clinging 
to their native customs among the Parana pines in one of the southern states. But is 
his diplomatic bridge-building and suavity not going too far when he talks of the 
undeniable similarities of “modes of life, cultural traditions, religious ties and 
national temperament” to be found in Austria and Brazil? He is probably on 
safer ground with his suggestion that “the South American Continent is an ideal 
market for Austrian goods, a market bound to increase owing to the immense extent 
of these still largely virginal countries.” 


—E. BRAMSTEAD. 


1. Recently the South Tyrol People’s Party has put forward again a demand for self-determination 
in their region, making most of Signor Pella’s plea as Italian Prime Minister last year for a 
plebiscite in Trieste. e Germans in South Tyrol also complain about the small number of 
officials allowed from their ranks. 
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‘AMERICAN ECONOMIC POLICY TOWARDS THE PHILIP- 
PINES: By Shirley Jenkins—With an introduction by Claude A. 
Buss. Published under the auspices of the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations by Stanford University Press, California, 1954. 
P. 181. 









































Ts is a sound, thorough and well-balanced contribution to the Institute of 
Pacific Relations series of studies on the relations of the United States with 
various Asian countries since World War II, which already includes “America and 
Japan,” by Edwin O. Reischauer and others, and Harold M. Vinacke’s discerning 
analysis, “The United States and the Far East, 1945-51.” Mrs. Jenkins has main- 
tained the high scholarly standard achieved in this series—a standard which offers 
indisputable evidence of the valuable work being performed by the I.P.R. at a 
time when it has suffered severely from intemperate McCarthyite attacks. Although 
this Philippine study deals with a number of controversial issues, it is written 
with admirable detachment. Conflicting American and Filipino views on the 
debatable Philippine Trade Act (usually known as the Bell Act) of 1946 are pre- 
sented fairly and factually, generalisations are backed up by the evidence, and the 
treatment throughout is solid and objective. 


Mrs. Jenkins is an experienced writer on East Asia who is well qualified for 
her task. Formerly associate editor of the Far Eastern Survey and a member 
of the secretariat of the United Nations as political officer in the Far Eastern 
Section, Department of Security Council Affairs, she has published an American 
I.P.R. booklet, “Trading with Asia.” In her present work she has given a definitive 
study of America’s economic policies towards the Philippines during the postwar 
period up to the election of Ramon Magsaysay as President of the Philippine 
Republic. At the same time she provides an excellent account of economic develop- 
ment within the Philippines since 1945, with analyses of the Bell Act, Finance 
Commission Report, Hibben Memorandum, Beyster Plan, and Cuaderno Program. 


In 1946 the Philippines presented the paradox of being politically independent 
but economically an American colony. Mrs. Jenkins tackles the contradiction in 
American policy whereby the islands were prepared for self-government but made 
dependent on American markets. The initial mistake was made when America insti- 
tuted virtual reciprocal free trade between the two countries in 1909. This 
benefited American interests in the islands, but the Filipino leaders were farsighted 
enough to see its dangers for them. The National Assembly of the Philippines 
protested in 1909 against the establishment of free trade with the United States on 
the ground that such a relationship “in the long run would be highly prejudicial 
to the economic interest of the Philippine people and would create a situation which 
might delay the obtaining of its independence.” Filipino fears were justified. Between 
1898 and 1940 trade with the United States grew from 16 to 75 per cent. of total 
Philippine trade. The exports of the sugar industry, on which about 12 per cent. 
of the people came to depend for their livelihood, went almost entirely to America. 
As Mrs. Jenkins puts it correctly, “The nature and extent of prewar Philippine 
foreign trade illustrate, with some variations, the pattern of colonial development 
familiar throughout South-East Asia. To the United States came agricultural raw 
materials and products needed for manufacture in this country, and from this nation 
went industrial goods and commodities vital to an under-developed economy.” 
The results were unfortunate for the Philippine people as a whole, although a 
favoured few reaped rich rewards, as the author writes later: “An undeveloped 
economy and unbalanced production have been at the root of the poverty-stricken 
condition of the vast majority of Filipinos. The Philippine economy has been 
primarily agricultural, with 80 per cent. of the population dependent on the 
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production of a few crops, all—except rice—for export. Of this number six million 
were engaged in the production of rice, four million in coconuts, 2.5 million in 
abaca (hemp), 2 million in sugar, and 500,000 in tobacco . . . The free-trade 
relationship, which encouraged producers to concentrate on a few specialised export 
crops, meant the continuation of a dependent and predominantly agricultural eco- 
nomy in the Philippines. This does not mean that there was any deliberate policy 
of discouraging industrialisation, but rather that trade preferences for a few pro- 
ducts such as sugar, copra and hemp channelled both Philippine and American 
investment into these fields, which required unskilled labour and low wage rates.” 


In 1946 the problem for America, then, was to unscramble the anomaly created 
by the free trade policy established in 1909. She had to give the Filipinos indepen- 
dence but to avoid making them bankrupt by destroying their industries through 
cutting off their American markets by tariffs. True, an attempt had been made 
in the Independence Bill of 1934 to grapple with the problem by the device of 
a 10-year Commonwealth from 1936 to 1946 during which economic adjustments 
could be made. The device failed, partly because of Filipino inertia, but largely 
because of the five-year Japanese occupation. 


At the end of the war the Philippines was faced with destruction and starvation 
as a result of the Japanese occupation and American liberation. Manila lay in ruins. 
The immediate necessity was to provide relief and rehabilitation, which the American 
Congress did generously, if somewhat tardily. Economic policy was laid down upon 
independence by means of the Bell Act, a mixed measure which tried to compromise 
with different interests involved and finally failed to suit everybody. Furthermore, 
as Mrs. Jenkins points out, “American economic policies in the Philippines have 
always been complicated by strategic and political considerations.” She provides 
interesting and significant details on the passage of the Bell Bill in Congress, attitudes 
of American business interests, and the conflicting Philippine sentiments. For 
example, she illustrates the fact that whilst American business investors, championed 
by High Commissioner Paul McNutt, who lobbied intensely for the Bill in Washing- 
ton, favoured it, American businessmen in Manila, sensitive to local Filipino 
opinion, criticised many provisions, especially the provision that American citizens 
should have equal rights with Filipinos in the acquisition and development of natural 
resources. Thus the influential and well-informed Journal of the American Chamber 
of Commerce attacked the parity clause without reservation: “The United States 
has granted independence to the Republic of the Philippines and has no right to 
impose a provision of this nature. To Americans in the Philippines the provision 
is a source of considerable embarrassment . . . In the interests of honesty and fair- 
dealing, the Government of the United States should voluntarily abrogate the 
invidious provision at the earliest moment.” 

The parity clause aroused bitter opposition in the Philippines, and was only 
accepted by the Philippine Congress through President Roxas unseating 10 minority 
representatives. It required a change in the Philippine Constitution, and this was 
passed by a popular referendum after strong opposition mainly because the Filipinos 
felt that its rejection would mean the loss of the American aid for relief and 
rehabilitation which was so sorely needed. Indeed, one of the most dubious features 
of the Bell Act was the provision that no war damages would be paid unless it 
was accepted by the Philippines. The acceptance of the Trade Act, therefore, was 
in the category of a shotgun marriage. The Filipinos were told bluntly that they 
had to accept the Trade Act—which was passed by the U.S. Congress and 
presented to them as a fait accompli—or else forgo necessary war compensation. 
They were also forced to acquiesce in the tying of the peso to the dollar. The 
Trade Bill thus definitely infringed the sovereignty of the new republic in regard 
to currency and exchange control as well as the power to handle its own resources. 
The Filipinos also resented, in addition to these restrictions on their new freedom, 
the fact that the parity clause was not reciprocal. They were forced to give special 
concessions to American businessmen in the Philippines which no Filipino could 
obtain in the United States. 
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Mrs. Jenkins sums the Philippine Trade Act of 1946 up with justice and pene- 
tration when she observes: that it “established a pattern for future economic relations 
between the United States and the independent Philippine Republic. Underlying 
the act was the assumption that Philippine economic revival depended on restoring 
trade with the United States and stimulating a flow of American investment into 
the islands. Hence free trade was continued, though on a temporary and gradually 
diminishing basis; special privileges were granted to American investors; and the 
Philippine currency was tied to the American dollar. Philippine-American relations 
thus retained a quasi-colonial character . . . From the American standpoint the 
act represented a compromise between conflicting economic interests’—on the one 
hand, mercantile and investment groups with a stake in the islands, and on the 
other the domestic agricultural groups who feared Philippine competition, the 
same farm interests who had been a powerful factor in supporting the Independence 
Bill in the 30s in order to put Philippine sugar and coconut products outside the 
American tariff wall. Mrs. Jenkins also estimates the Trade Act accurately from 
the Philippine standpoint: “It also represented a compromise, between the immediate 
advantages of hastening economic recovery by restoring the prewar American market 
—which loomed large in a country whose economic life had been prostrated by 
war—and the disadvantage that the Philippine economy was still bound closely to 
that of the United States, as in the colonial period, and that limitations were placed 
on the Philippine Republic’s freedom of action in fixing its economic policies. This 
was a real dilemma to which no easy answer was possible.” 

Mrs. Jenkins concludes that “The failure of the new Republic to alter a pattern 
of inefficient production, low incomes, and uneven distribution of wealth cannot 
be separated from the United States’ past failure to attack these problems effectively 
and to foster a strong economic basis for political independence.” On the other 
hand, she points out that the Filipino Governments also failed to encourage diversi- 
fication, industrialisation, and long-range development of the Philippine economy. 
Large sums of money were poured into the Philippines after the war by America 
in various forms for war compensation, relief and rehabilitation, but this extensive 
aid was not used wisely or honestly. It was officially estimated that 70 per cent. 
of the money value of surplus war materials donated by America to the Philippine 
Government was lost through graft and corruption by Filipino politicians and officials. 
Relief dollars were frittered away on luxury goods and consumer items, whilst there 
was little intelligent investment in capital goods for reconstruction. This was perhaps 
natural after the privations of the Japanese occupation. As Professor Claude Buss 
phrases it in his forthright and penetrating Introduction, “Nylons, lipsticks, and 
new shirts looked better and felt better than lathes or spinning machines, and these 
human foibles were the economists’ despair.” When American aid dwindled, the 
Republic was faced with unbalanced budgets, adverse trade balances, declining 
foreign exchange reserves, and deflation, as well as civil disorder, industrial unrest, 
and a serious threat from the Communist-led Huks in Central Luzon. Outspoken 
American criticism in the Hardie and Bell Reports provoked Filipino resentment 
rather than remedial action. Since 1952, however, the position has improved both 
economically and politically, whilst the new broom of the Magsaysay Government 
is sweeping the administration clean of much old corruption and ineptness. A 
more progressive and realistic—as well as friendlier-—approach is being made to 
the basic problem of trade relations between the Philippines and America. 


—T. INGLIS MOORE. 
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THE ORIGINS OF PRUSSIA: By F. L. Carsten—Clarendon 
Press. Oxford, 1954. 309 pp., 1 map. (55/6 sterling). 


T= history of Prussia is as chequered as is the history of the Habsburg Empire. 

Its territories changed constantly during the centuries from about 1226 A.D. until 
1945, when it was dissolved by decision of the victorious Allies. First of all the name 
has its own history. Prior to 1226, Prussia was the territory of a Baltic people (the 
prusai, Latin Pruzzi, high German Preussen) on both sides of the lower Vistula, with 
their own language (extinct since the 17th century). They were christianised and 
germanised by the Teutonic Order during the 13th century. The Order with its 
magnificent state organisation flourished during the 14th century and extended its 
power as far as the Oder in the west and the Duna in the north-east, but fell a prey 
to internal decay and economic decline in the 15th century, when it was decisively de- 
feated by the newly risen power of united Lithuania-Poland. Since the peace of 
Thorn (1466) “Prussia” as a territory was confined to roughly latter day East-Prussia 
and remained under Polish suzerainty when the last High Master—Albert of Hohen- 
zollern—embraced the reformation and transformed the territory into a secular 
Duchy in 1525. The dynastic link with the Hohenzollern family was the reason for 
the principality falling to the Electorate of Brandenburg on the eve of the Thirty 
Years War, after the Prussian line has become extinct. The Great Elector (1640-1688) 
wrested his Prussian dominion from Polish suzerainty in 1655 and established ab- 
solute rule over it after having defeated the powers of the estates. His son, Frederick, 
desirous of royal dignity, could only realise his ambition outside the boundaries of 
the Holy Roman Empire, to which Prussia never belonged. In 1701 he went to 
Konigsberg and raised the Duchy to a Kingdom, calling himself “King in Prussia”. 
Since then the name was applied to all the territories under the rule of the house 
of Hohenzollern whether they gained vast lands in the Polish partitions as far as 
Warsaw (and lost them again) or whether they spread to the west in the 19th century, 
(annexing Rhineland and Westphalia, half of Saxony, the Kingdom of Hanover, the 
Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, Hessen and Nassau and the free city of Frankfurt). 
And with the name there went particular notions which became a symbol for many 
contradictory human qualities and for a unique social and political order implied in 
intangible terms such as the “Prussian mind” or the “Prussian spirit”. 


Dr. Carsten’s penetrating study mentions these and other historical facts only 
in passim. His main concern is to trace the gradual emergence of a social system 
in eastern Germany which was later adopted by many societies of middle-eastern 
Europe until it broke down during the social revolutions following World War 
I. Dr. Carsten’s work is essentially the study of a particular phase of economic 
history during the latter middle ages and the centuries immediately following the 
dissolution of the mediaeval order in a particular region of Europe. His book is 
divided into three clearly defined chapters: The German colonisation of the lands east 
of the river Elbe; the rise of the “Junkers”; and finally “the foundation of the Hohen- 
zollern despotism”. A clear pattern emerges from this development in eastern Ger- 
many. The movement of “colonisation” which began in the tenth century mainly as 
a move to christianise the Slavonic peoples between the rivers Elbe and Vistula and 
which originally was conducted as a crusade, gradually moved masses of settlers 
of all classes from Western Germany and Flanders eastwards and established a new 
society. This society was different from that prevailing in the west. Vigorous self- 
government was introduced in the newly created towns and villages. The manorial 
system proper with its restriction of freedom and its private jurisdiction was not 
transferred to the east, nor was serfdom. The peasants’ position was far better, class 
distinction was less sharp (noblemen moved into towns and became burghers, while 
burghers acquired estates and village mayors held fiefs). The whole structure of 
society was much freer and looser than in western Europe, yet western customs and 
institutions had moved hundreds of miles to the east. Carsten studies in particular 
the regions of Brandenburg, Pomerania and Prussia. He sets out the different methods 
of colonisation applied in Prussia as compared with the other territories. Prussia was 
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first of all a bridgehead within the Slavonic world detached from the motherland 
to which the other territories were linked geographically. It was also governed in a 
very different way as the ruling class was an order of ecclesiastical knights without 
individual property. But the general pattern of society was the same here as else- 
where in the colonial lands although the position of the lower classes was even better 
in Prussia than in Pomerania and Brandenburg. 


Some further interesting points stand out in Carsten’s survey of the colonisation 
period. The old notion of “Teuton versus Slav” has to be revised to a considerable 
extent. Germanisation did not imply racial strife and the extinction of the Slavonic 
element. Colonisation was vigorously supported by Slav territorial princes. There 
was sufficient land for immigrants so that the Slav settlements were not really disturb- 
ed. German and Slav noblemen and peasants lived side by side and intermarried. 
The Slav peasant enjoyed the same comparatively wide freedom as the German. 
In the smaller towns the same condominium prevailed and only in the larger ones, 
particularly in those adhering to the Hansa League, was the population predominant- 
ly German. Even in Prussia, where conquest and not penetration was the method of 
colonisation, it would seem from Carsten’s survey that Treitschke’s notion of merciless 
racial struggles and final extinction of the native population is largely exaggerated. 
“Nothing was further from the Teutonic Knights”, says Carsten, “than a policy of 
racial or national victimisation. Especially against the Polish population in the 
south and west of the country, the order had fewer political and economic pre- 
judices than against the Prussians who were more backward and more inclined to 
revolt.” As Prussian risings were constant over fifty years in the 13th century, many 
Prussians perished, of course, and those resisting the adoption of Christianity were 
made serfs, but even these were not tied to the soil. Later Prussian noblemen and 
peasants were treated on equal footing and at the end of the middle ages German 
immigrants were in the minority in the country, Prussians in the north and Poles in 
the south were outnumbering them by far. But the latter were germanised economi- 
cally and culturally. 


The situation in the colonised areas changed entirely in the 15th century. A 
great economic and in particular agrarian crisis, aggravated in Prussia by long drawn 
out wars led to a decline of the towns and an increasing tendency on the part of the 
peasants to leave the land. For this reason the estate holders tied the peasants more 
and more to the soil and demanded an increasing amount of services, which eventu- 
ally led to the imposition of serfdom. With steeply declining revenues the power of 
the territorial princes declined and they had to make concessions to the landowners 
with regard to jurisdiction and social conditions on their estates. By the end of the 16th 
century the manorial system and the serfdom of the peasants had been firmly esta- 
blished. The nobility was in power everywhere in the territories and they dominated 
the diets of the estates. This was the situation after the Thirty Years War when the 
Great Elector of Brandenburg, a strong, astute and determined personality, interven- 
ed. By creating a strong army which he used ruthlessly he broke the power of the 
estates, subjected the cities, and welded the different territories of his Electorate, now 
spreading disconnectedly from Prussia to the Ruhr into a centralised State. Al- 
though depriving the nobles of political power he bought their loyalty by leaving 
them in possession of their privileges such as freedom from taxation, absolute power 
over their manorial! subjects, the right to fill the leading positions in the beaurocracy 
and the army. In addition they controlled trade and commerce. In consequence the 
nobility’s political power was revived in a new form. Carsten makes the point that 
the Great Elector had, at one time, a choice of two courses. In his dominion in the 
Rhine-Ruhr area (Cleves and Mark) he found rural self-government, with the peas- 
ants participating side by side with the noblemen, and flourishing self-government in 
the towns. He could have introduced this system in the eastern dominions, but in- 
stead he favoured here too the nobility at the expense of the towns, “Frederick Wil- 
liam”, Carsten says, “could only conceive of local government as conducted by the 
landiords, and of state authority as being maintained through an alliance between 
prince and the nobility.” Carsten describes vividly the deterioration of the economic 
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situation in Brandenburg and Prussia as a consequence of the Elector’s policy. This 
development had the gravest implications. Carsten points out how the decay of the 
eastern towns in the 15th century and their final subjection through the Great Elec- 
tor was a fact of fundamental importance for the course of German and of Euro- 
pean history. “It opened the way for the rise of the nobility, and it separated events 
in the east from those in the west: there the renewed rise of the towns and of the 
urban middle classes transformed state and society, but the east no longer participated 
in this development.” (p. 135). A boundary line between two different social systems 
was created by the establishment of an east-European society with its own distinctive 
features which affected in turn not only Prussia and other east German States, but 
also Poland, Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, Russia and the Baltic regions. To 
all of them the basic fact applied: The nobility was the ruling class; an urban middle 
class did not come into being until the 19th century, serfdom remained the condition 
of the majority of the population and a complete division between the rulers and the 
ruled, and between different social classes prevailed. This made an organic develop- 
ment impossible. Carsten’s inquiries stop here, but they explain why the course of 
German history in the 19th and 20th centuries became such a tortuous and painful 
process once Prussia, through her accessions in and after 1815, had spread her ten- 
acles over the west and south of central Europe. 

Dr. Carsten’s presentation of his fascinating subject is sometimes marred by the 
display of too much detail in the economic structure and development of the differ- 
ent areas surveyed. As against that political history is often neglected to such 
an extent that the general argument is blurred and the reader is not conscious 
of the facts which wove economic, political and intellectual processes together 
into a whole. The history of the Teutonic Order and of the Hansa League, for 
instance, is not so well known that it can be assumed as much as Dr. Carsten 
does assume it. A few more dates and explanatory sentences in this respect would 
have assisted even the well-versed reader considerably. No explanation, for 
instance, is given of the reasons for the decline of the Teutonic Order, The 
short statement: “Under the strong and efficient government of the Teutonic Knights 
no feuds took place and no invasions occurred until 1410. Then, however, matters 
became much worse than in Brandenburg or in Pomerania. In 1410 the Order was 
decisively defeated by Poland at Tannenberg,*and its strength and wealth declined 
rapidly”, (p. 102) is not sufficient to sum up a development of roughly five decades 
leading from dizzy heights of splendour and grandeur to abject disaster. Treitschke’s 
brilliant and still not out of date essay on the Order (1862)—not mentioned in Dr. 
Carsten’s bibliography—would fill this gap to a certain extent. A technical fault in 
the book that is greatly to be deplored is the total absence of explanatory maps which 
would have aided the understanding of the complicated territorial development of 
seven centuries. The one map provided—of north-eastern Germany—shows no 
boundaries, no changes in territorial development, no physical features, and the 
hundreds of—often irrelevant—place names with which it is covered do nothing 
to enlighten the text. Most probably the publisher and not the author is to blame 
for this omission. 

Notwithstanding these defects, Dr. Carsten’s book, based on profound learn- 
ing, meticulously documented as it is and written with studious detachment, remains 
an excellent historical study of a controversial and highly important subject which has 
not been treated before in detail by any historian of the English speaking world. 


—R. SAMUEL 
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South-East Asia Collective 
Defence Treaty 


[N view of its intrinsic interest to Australians there is printed below the text of 

the South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty, which was signed on September 
8, 1954. by delegates to the Manila Conference which opened on September 6. The 
following eight nations were represented by delegates at this conference: Australia, 
France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines Republic, Thailand, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


In addition there is printed below an understanding by the United States of 
America, a protocol and the text of the Pacific Charter. (Editor.) 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA COLLECTIVE DEFENCE TREATY—Signed 
at Manila, September 8, 1954 


T= Parties to this Treaty, 
Recognising the sovereign equality of all the Parties. 

Reiterating their faith in the purposes and principles set forth in the Charter of 
the United Nations and their desire to live in peace with all peoples and all 
governments. 


Reaffirming that, in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, they 
uphold the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and declaring 
that they will earnestly strive by every peaceful means to promote self-government 
and to secure the independence of all countries whose peoples desire it and are able 
to undertake its responsibilities, 


Desiring to strengthen the fabric of peace and freedom and to uphold the 
principles of democracy, individual liberty and the rule of law, and to promote the 
economic well-being and development of all peoples in the treaty area. 

Intending to declare publicly and formally their sense of unity, so that any 
potential aggressor will appreciate that the Parties stand together in the area, and 

Desiring further to coordinate their efforts for collective defence for the 
preservation of peace and security, 

Therefore agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I. 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the United Nations, to 
settle any international disputes in which they may be involved by peaceful means 
in such a manner that international peace and security and justice are not endangered, 
and to refrain in their international relations from the threat or use of force in any 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE Il. 


In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this Treaty, the Parties 
separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid will maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack and to prevent and counter subversive activities directed from without against 
their territorial integrity and political stability. 


ARTICLE IIL. 


The Parties undertake to strengthen their free institutions and to cooperate with 
one another in the further development of economic measures, including technical 
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assistance, designed both to promote economic progress and social well-being and 
to further the individual and collective efforts of governments towards these ends. 


ARTICLE IV. 


1. Each Party recognises that aggression by means of armed attack in the 
treaty area against any of the Parties or against any State or territory which the 
parties by unanimous agreement may hereafter designate, would endanger its own 
peace and safety, and agrees that it will in that event act to meet the common 
danger in accordance with its constitutional processes. Measures taken under this 


paragraph shall be immediately reported to the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 


2. If, in the opinion of any of the Parties, the inviolability or the integrity of 
the territory or the sovereignty or political independence of any Party in the treaty 
area or of any other State or territory to which the provisions of paragraph 1 of 
this Article from time to time apply is threatened in any way other than by armed 
attack or is affected or threatened by any fact or situation which might endanger 
the peace of the area, the Parties shall consult immediately in order to agree on the 
measures which should be taken for the common defence. 


3. It is understood that no action on the territory of any State designated by 
unanimous agreement under paragraph 1 of this Article or on any territory so 


designated shall be taken except at the invitation or with the consent of the 
government concerned. 


ARTICLE V. 


The Parties hereby establish a Council, on which each of them shall be repre- 
sented, to consider matters concerning the implementation of this Treaty. The 


Council shall provide for consultation with regard to military and any other planning 
as the situation obtaining in the treaty area may from time to time require. The 
Council shall be so organised as to be able to meet at any time. 


ARTICLE VI. 


This Treaty does not affect and shall not be interpreted as affecting in any way 
the rights and obligations of any of the Parties under the Charter of the United 
Nations or the responsibility of the United Nations for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. Each Party declares that none of the international 
engagements now in force between it and any other of the Parties or any third party 
is in conflict with the provisions of this Treaty, and undertakes not to enter into any 
international engagement in conflict with this Treaty. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Any other State in a position to further the objectives of this Treaty and to 
contribute to the security of the area may, by unanimous agreement of the Parties, 
be invited to accede to this Treaty. Any State so invited may become a Party to the 
Treaty by depositing its instrument of accession with the Government of the Republic 
of the Philippines. The Government of the Republic of the Philippines shall inform 
each of the Parties of the deposit of each such instrument of accession. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


As used in this Treaty, the “treaty area” is the general area of South-East 
Asia, including also the entire territories of the Asian Parties, and the general area 
of the South-West Pacific not including the Pacific area north of 21 degrees 30 
minutes north latitude. The Parties may, by unanimous agreement, amend this 
Article to include within the treaty area the territory of any State acceding to this 
Treaty in accordance with Article VII or otherwise to change the treaty area. 
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ARTICLE IX. 

1. This Treaty shall be deposited in the archives of the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines. Duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted by 
that government to the other signatories. 

2. The Treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by the Parties in 
accordance with their respective constitutional processes. The instruments of ratifica- 
tion shall be deposited as soon as possible with the Government of the Republic 
of the Philippines, which shall notify all of the other signatories of such deposit. 

3. The Treaty shall enter into force between the States which have ratified it 
as soon as the instruments of ratification of a majority of the signatories shall have 
been deposited, and shall come into effect with respect to each other State on the 
date of the deposit of its instrument of ratification. 


ARTICLE X. 


This Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely, but any Party may cease to be 
a Party one year after its notice of denunciation has been given to the Government 
of the Republic of the Philippines, which shall inform the governments of the 
other Parties of the deposit of each notice of denunciation. 


ARTICLE XI. 


The English text of this Treaty is binding on the Parties, but when the Parties 
have agreed to the French text thereof and have so notified the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines, the French text shall be equally authentic and binding 
on the Parties. 


UNDERSTANDING OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


bbe United States of America in executing the present Treaty does so with the 

understanding that its recognition of the effect of aggression and armed attack 
and its agreement with reference thereto in Article IV, paragraph 1, apply only to 
communist aggression, but affirms that in the event of other aggression or armed 
attack it will consult under the provisions of Article IV, paragraph 2. 


In witness whereof, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have signed this Treaty. 
Done at Manila, this eighth day of September, 1954. 


PROTOCOL TO THE SOUTH-EAST ASIA COLLECTIVE 
DEFENCE TREATY.—Designation of States and Territory 
as to which provisions of Article IV and Article III 
are to be applicable. 


HE Parties to the South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty unanimously desig- 

nate for the purposes of Article IV of the Treaty the States of Cambodia and 
Laos and the free territory under the jurisdiction of the State of Vietnam. 

The Parties further agree that the above-mentioned States and territory shall 
be eligible in respect of the economic measures contemplated by Article III. 

This Protocol shall enter into force simultaneously with the coming into force 
of the Treaty. : 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have signed this 
protocol to the South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty. 


Done at Manila, this eighth day of September, 1954. 
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PACIFIC CHARTER. 


Ts Delegates of Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Republic of the 
Philippines, the Kingdom of Thailand, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the United States of America; 


DESIRING to establish a firm basis for common action to maintain peace and 
security in South-East Asia and the South-West Pacific; 


CONVINCED that common action to this end, in order to be worthy and 
effective, must be inspired by the highest principles of justice and liberty; 


DO HEREBY PROCLAIM: 


First, in accordance with the provisions of the United Nations Charter, they 
uphold the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples and they will 
earnestly strive by every peaceful means to promote self-government and to secure 
the independence of all countries whose peoples desire it and are able to undertake 
its responsibilities; 

Second, they are each prepared to continue taking effective practical measures 
to ensure conditions favourable to the orderly achievement of the foregoing purposes 
in accordance with their constitutional processes; 


Third, they will continue to cooperate in the economic, social and cultural 
fields in order to promote higher living standards, economic progress and social well- 
being in this region; 

Fourth, as declared in the South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty, they are 
determined to prevent or counter by appropriate means any attempt in the treaty area 
to subvert their freedom or to destroy their sovereignty or territorial integrity. 


PROCLAIMED at Manila, this eighth day of September, 1954. 





INSTITUTE NOTES 


F.W. EGGLESTON: A Personal Tribute. By T. N. M. Buesst. 


In mourning the death of the Hon. Sir 
Frederic Eggleston we mourn the loss of a 
citizen who for forty years rendered outstand- 
ing public service to his country. The period 
may be said to begin when, in World 
War I, he joined the A.I.F. and afterwards, 
in 1919, served on the staff of the Australian 
delegation at the Paris peace conference. Upon 
his return he was elected to the Victorian par- 
liament and held various ministerial offices, 
including that of attorney-general in the Allan 
ministry. After losing his seat in 1927, he did 
not return to politics, though he gained further 
political experience in the thirties as a member 
of the Commonwealth Grants Commission. 

How closely he continued his study of 

the political scene, particularly in Victoria, is 
revealed in his four major works, one of which, 
“State Socialism in Victoria,” was published in 
1932. and the last, “Reflections of an Austra- 
lian Liberal,” in 1953. The former he once 
referred to, not without a touch of bitterness, 
as “one of Australia’s secret documents,” but he 
could not but be gratified, as were his friends, 
by the acclaim that greeted the latter when it 
appeared early last year. His eminence in the 
sphere of political philosophy may be regarded 
as unique in our community, for I think that 
few will disagree with Professor -Macmahon 
Ball in describing him as “the most independent 
and important thinker about politics and society 
that we have had in Australia.” 

The Institute has a special reason to mourn the loss of one of its earliest and 
most distinguished members. No one gave to it more generously of his time and 
intellectual vigour, or shared more fully in its activities. Having in 1927 retired from 
parliamentary life, he devoted himself with zest to the study of international 
relations and to the organisation of such facilities for that study as our Institute can 
now offer. I, myself, may claim to know better than most how much in the early 
days the Institute owed to his participation and guidance, for we were closely in 
contact in the decade that followed. 

To one of the unofficial international conferences he attended in those years, 
at Kyoto in 1929, I accompanied him as secretary to the Australian delegation of 
which he was leader. His was an authoritative voice, also, at the conferences at 
Honolulu, at Yosemite and, in 1938, at Lapstone, New South Wales. It seemed 
entirely fitting, therefore, that in 1941 he should be appointed Australian minister 
plenipotentiary, first to China and thereafter (1944-46) to the United States. 

With characteristic energy he turned to the study of diplomacy and diplomatic 
practice, as he revealed in several long letters to me from Chungking—in the familiar 
handwriting, be it remarked in passing, which I used to think had not only the 
artistry of Chinese calligraphy but also sometimes to me its illegibility. In the 
temporary Chinese capital, isolated by war and filled to overflowing by the huge 
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staffs of the various foreign military missions, routine diplomatic labours pressed 
less heavily upon him than later during his term at Washington, which covered 
also the strenuous interlude of the momentous San Francisco Conference, but for 


many reasons he seems to have found diplomatic life at Chungking as congenial as 
it was novel. 


In due course he returned to his home in Melbourne, to enjoy for only a few 
years the remarkably good health of which he once used to say, with a twinkle 
in his eye, that it could be ascribed to the fact that he had a hearty appetite and 
took no physical exercise. But the time came all too soon when his ailment almost 
wholly incapacitated him, his eyesight failed, and with increasing urgency he would 
ask his friends to visit him, for no one relished more keenly conversation and the 
play of disputation. Increasingly he wore the air of a sage who had pondered deeply 
and with imaginative insight the problems of our times. For his genial humour no 


less than his wisdom many of us will ever remember him, affectionately and with 
admiration. 





